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Plays with and without music now 
in New York, with a list of those that 
have closed since the last recording. 
(Date of opening appears in paren- 
theses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrim- 
inating moviegoers. (Only recent pic- 
tures now or soon to bein general release 
are included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


Lire with Fatuer (Nov. 8, 1939) now in 
its seventh year, this comedy of home life 
in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into 
an all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


Oxtanoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 


Tue Voice or THe Turtie (Dec. 8, 1943) 
John van Druten’s ingratiating comedy 
interpreted by Beatrice Pearson and Alan 
Baxter. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 

Sono or Norway (Aug. 21, 1944) @ gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music. (Edwin Lester) 


Anna Lucasta (Aug. 30, 1944) Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
Negro cast. (Wildberg) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

Carouset (Apr. 19, 1945) a lovely and 
tuneful New England version of Liliom 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, gaily set 
and costumed by Mielziner and White 
with Agnes de Mille ballets and Mamou- 
lian directing. (Theatre Guild) 

Deer Are THE Roots (Sept. 26, 1945) an 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Gow, 
about white and Negro relations, soundly 
acted and directed. (Bloomgarden-Heller) 

Tue Rep Mut (Oct. 16, 1945) Revival of 
the Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert oper- 
etta with Eddie Foy, Jr., Jack Whiting 
and Dorothy Stone. (Stone-Stromberg, }r.) 


State or THE Union (Nov. 14, 1945) @ 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 
Myron McCormick. (Hayward) 

Dream Gru (Dec. 14, 1945) Haila Stod- 
dard daydreams her way through Elmer 
Rice’s amiable fantasy. (Playwrights 
Co.) 
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The Musical Hit 


CAROUSEL, 


Music 
Book OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 24 
Direned by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with flarold Keel. Iva Withers, Jean Darling 
Erie Mattson, Norma Howard, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W 4ith St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 









The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Jack David Betty Jane Buth 
Kilty © Burns * Watson ° Weston 


St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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= ALFRED LYNN 


'LUNT » FONTANNE 
0) Mistress miné 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway. Mats. Thurs., Sot. 
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“A VERY BIG HIT" 
—Walter Winchell 


KERN AND HAMMERSTEIN'S 


by JEROME KERN 
Book and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
on novel by EDNA PERBER 


ZIEGFELD THEA. 54th St. & 6th Ave. Air-Cond. 
EVES. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 
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LELAND HAYWARD presents 

1946 PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 
RALPH KAY 


BELLAMY * FRANCIS 


STATE 


OF THE 


UNION 


THE COMEDY HIT 


by HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
with Myron McCORMICK + Minor WATSON 
* Margale GILLMORE 
HUDSON THEATRE + 44th St. E. of B'woy 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
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See for Yourself (continued) 


Snow Boat (Jan. 5) welcome revival 
the Hammerstein-Kern Masterpiece. : 
rag Bay ; choreography, Helen ee 
ris; direction, Hassard Short. 
stein) ‘ ’ (Henn, 

O Mistress Mine (Jan. 23) L 
tanne and Alfred Lunt 3) le te 
pee agent in Terence Rattigay, 
sprightly comedy. (Theat ild. 

C. Wilson) ” Cuil: 

Born YESTERDAY (Feb. 4) Expert and 
roarious comedy by Garson Kania 
also directed. Fine performances 
Holliday and Paul Douglas. (Max Gordo 

Turee To Make Reapy (Mar. 7) te 
third and least effective of the Nate 
Hamilton-Morgan Lewis musicals be 
with Ray Bolger and Brenda Forbes ip 
top form. (Gilkey-Payne) 

Catt ME Mister (Apr. 18) brigh 
ful musical satire by and oan ao 
turning G.I. With Betty Garrett and » 
exuberant cast. (M. Douglas-H. Levin 

On Wurman Avenue (May 8) Muip 
Wood’s play about a Negro family in f 
white residential section. Paul Bows | 
music and Margo Jones directing Cans | 
Lee, Perry Wilson and Will Geer. (Ly | 
Marvin-McLain) 

Swan Sono (May 15) a Charles My 
Arthur-Ben Hecht melodrama bg | 
around a child pianist. (John Cleis) 

Anniz Get Your Gun (May 16) rowiny | 
musical with a book by the Fields, mux | 
by Irving Berlin and starring the unbes. | 
able Ethel Merman. (Rodgers-Hamne. | 
stein) : 

Icetime (June 20) new Center Thea | 
skating revue. (Henie-Wirtz) 

Maw IN THE Ozarks (July 15) farce com 
edy at its lowest ebb. (Pfeiffer) 


CLOSED 


TipBits OF 1946 (July 8-July 13) 

DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13, 1944-July 27) 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar 31, 19 
Aug. 3) 

AROUND THE WORLD (May 31-Aug. 3 


ON THE SCREEN 


Criuny Brown, the Margery Sharp bet 
transferred delightfully to the screen } 
Ernst Lubitsch, with Jennifer Jom 
Charles Boyer and Richard Hayda = 


Ri 


jovial attendance. (Twentieth Centup / 


Fox) 


Henry V, Laurence Olivier’s transcripie 
of Shakespeare into technicolor, whit! 
not as far a leap as it might appear. 4 
changing, colorful, lovely spectacle, mp 
nificently spoken throughout. (Usi« 
Artists) 


It HAPPENED AT THE INN, in the best 
dition of French films, this comedy me 
drama is a sly and searing portrait ¢ 
family life, handsomely played by Fe 
nand Ledoux, Maurice Schutz, Georg 
Rollin, Le Vigan and others. (MGM 


Open Crry, a compassionate measutt ¢ 
life in the Fascist shadow, a fiction i 
with documentary weight, enhanced & 
Robert Rosselini’s skilful direction # 
performances by Aldo Fabrizi, Am 
Magnani and others. (Mayer-Bursip 


Two Sisters From Boston, a welt 
weight comedy with a cheerful lilt o® 
pounded of Joseph Pasternak’s direct 
and performances by June Allyson, Lat 
ritz Melchoir, Jimmy Durante, Ben Bt 
and others. (MGM) 
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ROBERT 


au- 
thor of Shifting Scenes and Arena. 
YVOLIS M. SIMON, after a varied 
career in the theatre and the Army, 
has taken on one of the Govern- 
ment’s long titles: chief of the 


Contributors 


tor from U te ih, isranking Democratic 
member of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, a group of 
which seniority would have made 
him chairman had he not had to re- 
jinquish the post to be chairman of 
the powerful Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. He is also a mem- 
her of the Committees on Foreign 
Relations, Mines and Mining and 
Pensions. Senator 
the community value of the theatre 


Thomas knows 


from his own experience. The first 
ib his father had on arriving in 
Salt Lake Valley after the trip 


across the plains was as a copyist of 
arts for the actors in the old Salt 
Lake Theatre, 


ginning to be used, 


which was just be- 
although not 
completed. Senator Thomas acted 
on the old Social Hall stage as well 
as in the Salt Lake Theatre, 
the outstanding influence in his life 
Barnacle, a tiny 
father 
community 


but 


Thomas 
theatre which 
the 
might 


was the 
private his 
built so that and 


neighbors have a proper 
recreation and dramatic 
tivities. The Barnacle the 
t Lake Theatre both torn 


jown the same 


piace for 
and 
were 
Before his dis- 
Mr. 
[Thomas was president of the Uni- 
Utah. 


PORTERFIELD, 
nd still the 
Barter 


year. 
tinguished career in the Senate, 


versity of 


founder 
famed 
Virginia, 


director of the 
Theatre of 
a state theatre, is also co- 
Robert Breen of the 
Foundation Plan which the Ameri- 
n National Theatre 


lopted this year. 


now 
ff ( ially 
ithor with 


and Academy 


HALLIE FLANAGAN DAVIS, who 
ft the direction of the Vassar Ex- 
erimental Theatre to take on the 


traordinarily difficult task of run- 
ning the WPA Federal Theatre 
Project, is now head of theatre ac- 
tivities at Smith College 


Ing served a period as Dean of that 


college. A 


after hav- 


graduate, a 
she is the 


Grinnell 
Guggenheim Fellow, 


Entertainment Division of the Rec- 
reation and Entertainment Service 
of Special Services, Veterans Ad- 
Ministration. 


MWohen 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St.. West of B'way 












BULL'S EYE!” Barnes, Herald Tribune 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In @ New Musica! 


“ANNIE GET YOUR 8 GUN 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING 
Book by HERBERT ond boRO 
with, RAY <4 DOROTHY Fe FIELDS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


AME-CONDITIONED—ftats. Wed. & Sat. 


THE Pucitzer Prize Pray 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
(NOW IN 2nd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, N. Y.) 


SFrawk Fay. 


“HARVEY “" 


a new Comedy by 
MARY oma 
P wh 


JOSEPHINE HULL 


I 
(HARRIS THEATRE, Chicago) 


Joe E. Brown. ~ 
“HARVEY” 


MARION LORNE 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 


XY, 


“A smash hit of enormous proportions.” 


—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The New Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


45th St., E. of Broadway, CH. 4-4256 
Evenings, 8:40. Motinees, WED. and SAT. 2:40 


Air-Conditioned 





a DONALD RANDOLPH 
Mnblbh, 
BIJOu 


MARY LOanE 
shed / 939 
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Wituiam Ernest Hen.tey, A Study 


‘Counter-Decadence’ of the 
Hamilton 

(Princeton University 
$2.75). Excellent and 
haustive study of the Victorian poet 


in the 
Nineties, by 
Buckley 


Press: 


Jerome 
ex- 


who was doomed unfairly to be re- 
membered chiefly for Jnvictus 
Brother of the J. Henley, 


collaborator with Robert Louis Ste- 


actor, E 


venson on several unsuccessful plays 
‘to recreate the Ro- 
mantic Drama in terms of prose’), 


(their purpose: 


Henley rests in a small tributary of 
the 
current of 


theatre stream but in the main 
critic and 
publicist of what Mr. Buckley terms 
the against 


SIEGFRIED’S JOURNEY, 


his time as 


movement ‘decadence.’ 


1916-1920, by 


Siegfried Sassoon ( Viking: $3) . Still 
another in the charming and dis- 
cursive reminiscences of the Eng- 
lish poet. From the ‘elderly quie- 


tude’ of his age (he is now nearing 


sixty), he looks with fond and 

flective detachment on his impetu- 
In the 
urbane autobiographical ramblings 


there 


ous wartime youth. midst of 


are an affectionate and re- 


vealing portrait of Thomas Hardy 
English 


and, for the theatregoer, 


among other poets, and 
American 
a highly entertaining account of his 
friendship with S. N. 


his pre-playwriting era). 
Max Weser (American Artists Group: 


Behrman (in 


$1). Monograph including fifty- 
three reproductions, poorly printed 
the 
artist: 


and for 


record, and comment by the 


but useful for study 
‘Art must always surpass itself, with 
itself. 


man’s revelation 


promise of more than 
Works of art are 
of nature’ We know 
Art is 


possessic mn 


s contents. 
nature better through art. . . 
the one 
and gift. 


great universal 
It is the 
ratizing force.’ 

Tue Canvas Sky, by David Liebo- 
vitz (Harcourt, Brace: $3). Novel 
of circus life. 

Continued on page 556 
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Players Club Collection 





EDWIN BOOTH. Memories of America’s greatest actor remain ever fresh as 
inspiration for our future national theatre. The portrait by John Singer Sargent 
is a treasured possession of The Players Club which Booth founded. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


A NATIONAL THEATRE AND THE 
CLASSICS — NEW GROUPS AND 
THE HOUSING SHORTAGE 


Y WAY OF reminder that a national 
B theatre or, for that matter, a classic 
repertory theatre is far from being the be- 
ginning and end of theatre progress comes 
Brooks Atkinson’s comment elicited by the 
present state of the stage in the Soviet 
Union. ‘I used to think,’ the former drama 
critic of the New York Times wrote re- 
cently in that paper, ‘that the theatre 
needed the discipline of the classics . . . 
but now I know that too much discipline 
of the classics puts the theatre in bond to 
the past and peoples the stage with a high 
proportion of dead souls.’ The theatre in 
America need not fear such stultification. 
Any national theatre it might create 
would be only one branch — let us hope 
eventually a flourishing and fruitful 
branch — of the many-branched activities 
of our highly independent and individual- 
istic stage. For this reason the Foundation 
scheme, described in the following pages, 
which encourages individual initiative and 
emphasizes decentralization, would seem 
to fit the American scene better than any 
more concentrated or static form of or- 
ganization. 





HAZEL KIRKE remains a classic 
of our theoretic national theatre, 
ranking with The Contrast, The Oc- 
toroon, Rip van Winkle, Shenan- 
doah, The Great Divide and others 
in the line of native American drama 
as production material for an actual 
national theatre. The longest-run 
play in the New York theatre until 
Lightnin’ broke its record in 1921, 
and perhaps still holding the long- 
run record over the country, Steele 
MacKaye’s Hazel Kirke was first 
produced February 4, 1880 at the 
Madison Square Theatre, which 
MacKaye himself had built. Effie 
Ellsler played the title role, Mac- 
Kaye later played Dunstan Kirke 
and the part of Methuselah Miggins, 
seen above in an early silhouette, was 
filled by Joseph Frankau, father of 
designer Aline Bernstein. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES: Open 
City, Roberto Rosselini’s monumen- 
tal document of Italy under the fas- 
cist heel, was no one-shot affair. It 
will soon be followed by a second 
film, Paisan, made in Rome with 
mixed languages and a cast of 
Italian and American actors. Its in- 
ternational character is further re- 
enforced by the fact that Rod 
Geiger, who brought the first picture 
to this country, is associated with 
Rosselini in the second, along with 
Sergio Amidei who worked on both 
scripts. These two pictures are but 
the start of an ambitious film and 
theatre project of which Mr. Geiger 
and Richard Morros are the organ- 
izers . . . Peace brings the resump- 
tion of the International Biennial 
Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 
in Venice, which was a feature of 
international filmdom before the 
war. The eleventh showing opens in 
the Italian city August 31 ... At 
the other end of the world, in Japan, 
American pictures are undergoing 
slight revision in order to incorpo- 
rate the voice of the benshee into 
the sound-track. This ‘master of 
ceremonies,’ a traditional feature of 
the Japanese theatres, is assigned to 
interpret the events on the screen to 
the native fans. The japanese, ac- 
cording to the Motion Picture Let- 
ter, ‘incline toward heavy drama, 
suffering and unhappy endings. Be- 
fore the war it was the custom 
among theatres to omit the happy 
endings of Hollywood features. Now 
that Japan’s theatres are under U. S. 
control, however, they will get their 
happy endings and presumably learn 
to like them.’ . . . Also from Japan 
comes news that the The Mikado has 
been seen in that country despite the 
satire with which Gilbert and Sulli- 
van treat the Japanese throne. The 
Army’s Ernie Pyle production unit in 
Tokyo, assisted by an ensemble of 
native girls, gave the piece its pre- 
miére last month. 
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OUSE-HUNTING is a major preoccu- 
H pation of a large segment of our 
population these days. As acute as the 
search for an apartment or a bungalow is 
the search for a theatre home on which 
almost every group of stage workers intent 
on setting up a permanent theatre is em- 
barked. For each group recognizes that, 
like any household, it cannot function in- 
definitely or satisfactorily out of a suit- 
case. Almost every one of these projects 
has been stymied by the current theatre 
housing shortage. First to announce plans 
for a permanent resident theatre was Mar- 
go Jones in Dallas. Subsequently, she was 
forced to announce postponement of those 
plans because there was no place avail- 
able. John Jennings in San Francisco is 
held up because his Association has no 
stage on which to work. Theatre Incorpo- 
rated in New York planned two simulta- 
neous programs: a revival series on Broad- 
way and an off-Broadway experimental 
theatre. The former has been limited and 
the latter delayed for months because the 
company could find no places to play. 

The shortage of theatres on Broadway 
is no news; nor is it news that most of 
the legitimate playhouses of former times 
throughout the country have fallen into 
cinematic hands. But when positive con- 
tributions of admitted importance to the 
theatre are prevented from being made 
because there is no physical room for 
them, then it is high time for individuals 
and communities to get to work to solve 
this special housing problem. With this in 
mind, THEATRE ARTS gladly devotes part 
of this issue to plans for the construction 
of new theatres and to discussion of the ar- 
chitecture of tomorrow’s stages. 
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American National Theatre 


and Academy 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


F conversation lags in any theatrical milieu — a rare event, it must 
be admitted — one need only toss in the question, “What is, what 
might be, what should be a national theatre for America?’ to induce 
an instant explosion. There are as many theories on the subject as there 
are pebbles on the beach. Opinions range from a scornful assurance 
that no such thing is possible or desirable to glowing visions of buildings 
of baroque splendor or blissful hopes of lifelong employment. Discussion 
is running particularly high these days, with half a dozen organized 
theatre plans under way and with that chartered entity — so far not 
much more than a dream on paper — the American National Theatre 
and Academy beginning to take up the challenge inherent in its title. 
It is eleven years since President Roosevelt signed the Federal docu- 
ment that brought an ‘American National Theatre and Academy’ into 
theoretic existence. The President himself, the legislators who had voted 
for the Charter in Congress and the group of citizens, art lovers and 
patrons of the arts who inscribed themselves as its ‘incorporators’ were 
full of high hopes. The American National Theatre and Academy was, 
in the words of its preamble: 
A people’s project, organized and conducted in their interest, free from 
commercialism, but with the firm intent of being as far as possible self- 
supporting. A national theatre should bring to the people throughout the 
country their heritage of the great drama of the past and the best of the 
present, which has been too frequently unavailable to them under existing 
conditions. 

The Charter was and still is a very precious document. Not more 
than two or three such Federal charters exist and it is unlikely that more 
will be granted. The theatre was honored indeed by the governmental 
accolade — only the theatre did not know it. There was not a single 
theatrical leader on the list of founders. This was a deliberate omission, 
intended to prove the entirely disinterested attitude of the group seek- 
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ing the Charter, but it had its serious disadvantages as time was to prove. 
There was also no money in the bank. The Charter carried no Federal 
grant and the founders, very naturally, waited for a plan of action 
before supplying the necessary funds. 

A great deal has happened during the eleven years that have elapsed 
since that July day in 1935 when the President affixed his signature to 
the Charter. The Federal Theatre, spending millions for relief between 
1935 and 1939, filled the entire theatrical horizon with one of the 
greatest experiments in organized theatre that this country has ever 
seen. But, founded on the need of supplying work for the unemployed 
rather than on any principle of theatre need or development, it could 
not serve as the base of a national theatre, as Hallie Flanagan and many 
others who worked for it had at first greatly hoped. After the dissolution 
of the Federal Theatre by Congress, the Executive Committee of the 
American National Theatre and Academy, which had in the interim 
constituted itself a ‘holding company’ for the Charter, invited Robert 
Sherwood to take the Presidency and set up a Board of Directors, now 
largely chosen from the theatre. Mr. Sherwood began at once the diffi- 
cult task of gathering an effective professional advisory committee, test- 
ing plans, exploring possibilities. Then came the war and once more the 
national theatre idea was laid aside for grimmer issues. 

This, briefly, is the story (told more fully in the January 1940 issue 
of THEATRE ARTS) of the American National Theatre and Academy. 
Depression and war prevented the maturing of plans to implement an 
idea in its very nature difficult and complex. There is no single highway 
to an American national theatre, nor can it be built overnight. But now, 
surely, is the time to lay the bases of a structure that will be both broad 
and durable and that, while taking into account the needs of the present, 
will provide amply for the future. 

An American national theatre can never be a single entity, a struc- 
ture, set down in New York or Washington, housing an expensive reper- 
tory company and playing stately classics. It must be a thing of flexibility 
and range, allowing for individual initiative, yet setting and maintaining 
standards. It must be both a stabilizing influence and a training ground 
for talent. Above all it must have a nationwide as well as an interna- 
tional vision. With these requirements in mind the Board of the Amer- 
ican National Theatre ——- ANTA for short — devoted a succession of 
meetings to debating a number of plans brought to its attention. It 
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argued, consulted, ‘havvered’ in good democratic style and finally 
agreed on a series of moves which taken altogether will in time compass 
the objectives required. 

A National Theatre Foundation is the broad base of a far-reaching 
scheme. This plan evolved by Robert Breen and Robert Porterfield was 
printed in the October 1945 issue of THEATRE ARTS at about the same 
time that it was formally presented to the Board of ANTA as a possible 
method of procedure. The idea is essentially simple, and one which has 
been applied successfully to other fields of activity in this country. What 
the great foundations have done for education and medicine can, it is 
believed, be done for the theatre if a large sum of money is made avail- 
able for the specific purpose of encouraging sound theatrical enterprises 
all over the country. A Foundation dedicated exclusively to the theatre 
would have as its objective the development of the theatre as an art, 
as an educational medium and as a form of civilized and civilizing 
recreation for the people. It would have as one of its major objectives 
the bringing of the best of theatre to the greatest number of people. 
A similar scheme was successfully tried in England during the war. The 
Committee for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, which re- 
ceived, incidentally, its initial gift from an American source, the Pilgrim 
Trust, came into being to prevent the collapse of art projects, music, 
theatre, fine arts, which were threatened by the war. CEMA’s funds 
were derived from government sources, as well as from the Pilgrim 
Trust. With the cessation of hostilities, CEMA was not discontinued; 
it had proved its value. It was reorganized and re-baptized as the Arts 
Council of Great Britain -— with an important section devoted to the- 
atre. Through its administration, combined with the successful flower- 
ing of the Old Vic, which it had to a certain extent underwritten during 
the war, an English national theatre is coming into being. The methods 
and functioning of the Arts Council is perhaps the most useful example 
of a national theatre for Americans to study. England, like America, 
had talked long and on the whole ineffectively about a national thea- 
tre until the stress of war necessity and the idea of giving assistance to 
existing enterprises rather than starting new enterprises made the whole 
movement coalesce. 

The Foundation plan seemed, therefore, one which might well be 
attempted here. The Board of ANTA accepted the idea ‘in principle’ 
and set to work on the long road of working out its details and of or- 
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ganizing the first steps toward a nationwide fund-raising campaign. 
The scheme would require raising a large sum «f money running into 
the millions, which would constitute a sort of artistic lend-lease for 
enterprises which came within the scope of a nationwide, non-profit 
organization such as ANTA. The objectives of the groups which re- 
ceived help would have to be identical with that of ANTA itself — 
‘to bring to the greatest number of people the finest possible theatre 
at the lowest possible prices.’ The methods of achieving this end admit 
of infinite variety, from giving material, moral or advisory assistance to 
new professional resident stock companies to underwriting the tour of 
a distinguished professional company in an outstanding play so that it 
might cover territory not commercially profitable and therefore long 
denied the spoken drama. 

The Foundation scheme is a large project, as indeed any plan for a 
national theatre in the United States must be. While working at this 
major objective, which will require at least a year of discussion, explor- 
ation, argument and nationwide planning to launch, the Board of 
ANTA has several specific projects under way. The first and most ur- 
gent of these is the establishment within the year — and this again is 
dependent on raising the necessary funds — of a graduate school or, 
since the word is already incorporated in the charter, an Academy for 
aspiring young actors who have already devoted years of school and 
college work to the theatre. One of the striking weaknesses in our 
theatre system — or lack of system — is the fact that there is no bridge 
between training for the theatre and the profession itself. Something 
in the nature of a post-graduate course or apprentice system is needed 
to fill the gap. 

ANTA has no intention of starting another theatre school; there are 
many excellent schools and college drama departments all over the 
country. But what it will offer to the most outstanding of the students 
thus trained will be an intensive two-year ‘laboratory’ course under 
professional theatre direction. Fired by the idea of helping young talent 
to its fullest development and thereby enriching the whole field of the 
American theatre, Rachel Crothers and Raymond Massey, both mem- 
bers of the Board, worked out the practical details of the plan. The 
students or apprentices, no more than fifty to begin with, would be 
directed in a series of plays by three or four resident professional di- 
rectors, supplemented from time to time by work under directors not 
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on the faculty but able and willing, as several have already stated, to 
give the time needed for the direction of one or more plays a season. 
After the first year the best of the young actors would be formed into 
a National Theatre Company and, again under professional direction, 
rehearsed in a series of plays which would be toured through nearby 
communities, playing in schools, community centres, granges or other 
auditoriums outside the professional theatre circuits. All this would 
provide invaluable training for the young actors, who would have the 
inestimable advantage of playing under a variety of directors. At the 
same time they would be under the careful supervision of the staff of 
the Academy, who would see that they had the extra training in voice, 
diction, body movement, fencing or dance that they might need. 

It is not the intention of ANTA to train more actors and directors 
for an already overcrowded profession but to give the young people who 
have already demonstrated their talent and ability and the seriousness 
of their interest in the theatre an opportunity to perfect themselves in 
their chosen profession under the guidance of leading practitioners of 
the art. The training would, it is believed, result in making available 
sound and versatile actors for Broadway, for the professional resident 
companies now developing all over the country, for the much-to-be- 
desired repertory companies that are beginning to take form and finally 
for that hoped-for American national theatre of the future which will 
have its headquarters in New York, its affiliates all over the country 
and its first-rate companies touring among the smaller towns and cities. 

That dream may be very far away — it may be only a mirage — 
but it is worth working for. And ANTA is taking first steps in that di- 
rection. It has rented the little Princess Theatre in New York, an ideal 
location for the Graduate Academy; it is working on, the structure of a 
National Theatre Foundation fund drive; it is serving as a means of 
contact and a centre for the exchange of ideas, and possibly of acting 
companies, between America and the national theatres of other coun- 
tries; it is enlarging its Board and membership and working on a 
broader organizational structure which will adequately represent all 
phases of the American theatre and serve as a broad and democratic 
base for nationwide action. 

The present Officers and Board of Directors of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy are: Vinton Freedley, President; Robert 
E. Sherwood, Vice-President; Gilbert Miller, Treasurer; Rosamond 
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Gilder, Secretary; Col. C. Lawton Campbell, Chairman of the Board; 
Robert Breen, Executive Secretary. Directors: Alfred G. Arvold, Brooks 
Atkinson, Rachel Crothers, Clarence Derwent, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
Sherman Ewing, Sawyer Falk, George Freedley, Mary Stewart French, 
Emil Friedlander, John Golden, Clayton Hamilton, Arthur Hopkins, 
Mrs. Amory Hare Hutchinson, Robert Edmond Jones, Jens Frederick 
Larson, Raymond Massey, Guthrie McClintic, Anne Morgan, Robert 
Porterfield, J. Howard Reber, Richard Rodgers, Billy Rose, Lee Simon- 
son, Margaret Webster, John F. Wharton. The Board of the Academy 
consists of Rachel Crothers, Chairman; Vera Allen, Mrs. Martin Beck, 
Clarence Derwent, Sawyer Falk, Sam Jaffe, Raymond Massey and 
Margaret Webster. Those who have so far accepted the invitation to 
serve on an Advisory Council are: Richard Aldrich, Mady Christians, 
Katharine Cornell, Russel Crouse, Alfred de Liagre, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, Robert Edmond Jones, Gertrude Lawrence, Guthrie McClintic, 
Elliott Nugent, Donald Oenslager, Elmer Rice, Lucile Watson, John 
C. Wilson and Peggy Wood. 





Late News from the National Theatres 


ey OLD vic has announced its plays for the 1946-47 season. The opening, 
at the New Theatre on September 25, will be King Lear with Laurence 
Olivier in the title role. On October 1, J. B. Priestley’s new play, An Inspector 
Calls, will be presented, and Cyrano de Bergerac with Ralph Richardson follows on 
October 16. Love’s Labour’s Lost and Dr. Faustus come later in the season .. . 
In Stockholm, while the small stage of the Royal Dramatic Theatre is closed for 
the season, the large stage is offering The Cherry Orchard. In neighboring Nor- 
way the National Theatre has been reviving A Doll’s House in commemoration 
of Ibsen’s death forty years ago, while another company from the theatre has 
been giving guest performances in the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen of The 
Moon Is Down, John Steinbeck’s play about the occupation of Norway . . . From 
the U.S.S.R. comes news that the producers and performers of Prokofieff’s ballet, 
Cinderella, at the Bolshoi Opera join the composer as recipients of Stalin prizes. 
Zakharov as choreographer, Peter Williams as designer and the dancers were all 
honored. The Opera and Ballet Theatre in Leningrad was recognized for its 
production of Tschaikowsky’s neglected opera, Maid of Orleans, as staged by 
Shlepianov, designed by Vladimir Dmitriev and sung by Sophia Preobrajenskaya. 
Other winners were the Sverdlovsk Opera Theatre for Othello and the theatre 
in Erevan for an Armenian production of Arshak the Second. 
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‘JUMP JIM CROW’ RICE 


Few towns lacked stock companies or visiting troupes in the last century, 
when Rip van Winkle and Shakespeare were equally acclaimed, when a bill like 
the following was typical fare for the theatre-hungry: ‘Coleman’s celebrated 

, prelude, The Manager in Distress, after which Morton’s admired comedy in five 
acts of The Way to Get Married, the whole to conclude with the Ballet of Little 
Red Riding Hood.’ In such a theatre the comic playing of Thomas D. Rice was 
particularly popular. Starting as a prop man in Mobile, Rice joined the traveling 
company of the Drake family as a super and in Louisville, so the story goes, 
learned the song, ‘Jump, Jim Crow, from a Negro currying horses outside the 
theatre. Rice introduced the number in a little piec e called The Rifle and stole the 
show. He moved on to the company of N. M. Ludlow, still armed with ‘Jim Crow’ 
as his piéce de résistance, and then abandoned the frontier circuit for the more 
cultivated pastures of the east. Here he was immortalized in this painting, taken 
from a lithograph, of the fifty-seventh night, November 25, 1833, of his sensa- 
tional run at the American Theatre on the Bowery. 

* 














LIFE AND DEATH OF AN AMERICAN 


The Federal Theatre, the greatest organized theatre movement America has ever 
known, sponsored many plays by American authors on American themes during 
its four-year career under Hallie Flanagan Davis’ direction. They represent a 
mine of native material for a national theatre organization. Among them is 
George Sklar’s story of an average American citizen which he called Life and 
Death of an American. Howard Bay designed the projected scenery for the 
Federal Theatre’s New York production. 











The Theatre and the Nation 


SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS 


MERICA is a land where many peoples and cultures mingle and from 
A the contribution of all receives an enhanced appreciation of each. 
Recognizing this fact, when Americans today consider any field of en- 
deavor they necessarily extend that thinking to intercultural aspects. 
World War II was called the people’s war in more places than in 
America. Study contemporary art, drama and literature and see how 
simple concepts laid down in the basic theories behind the new philoso- 
phy of one world have become the aspiration of literally millions of 
people on the earth. 

Understanding and appreciation of one people for another come in 
little ways — through knowledge of eating and living habits, courting, 
games, music, art, industry, religion. If we know something of the hopes 
and aspirations of people of other nations and they in turn learn some- 
thing of our desires and motivating forces we have a foundation on 
which to build cooperation, goodwill and an interdependence which will 
make for lasting peace. Our national theatre, if it were already func- 
tioning, could assist in these objectives by sending companies of distin- 
guished players to lands abroad to present American repertory. What 
people on earth today would not enjoy a play based upon the great 
American struggle for liberty? 

A Hollander seeing State of the Union would immediately see re- 
flections of conservative politics in his own country. A Frenchman seeing 
Harvey should feel very close to our type of humor and fantasy. No 
political ideology would prevent any audience from getting the inspira- 
tion of Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen. Language would be no barrier, 
as English is the second language in most foreign countries. 

Obviously, though, the main purpose of a national theatre is to pro- 
vide theatre privileges for the people of our own country. The United 
States is so large that no one theatre or company can serve the nation. 

If the national theatre is to have meaning, it must be a decentralized 
theatre. We need a national theatre system to serve particularly those 
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communities and areas which have been without the privilege of the 
theatre far too long. It goes without saying that it must be a theatre 
of high standard; vital, with actors and directors of ability who will 
produce the best plays truly reflecting the American ideal. But having 
faith in the American people, I know that this will be their demand, 
and the national theatre will have to meet this requirement if it is to 
survive. 

When I say that, I am thinking of the theatre as a reflector of 
culture and as a teacher. There is another aspect of the theatre which we 
all fail to appreciate. That aspect is the leisure-time guidance which the 
actors themselves enjoy. The play then is not only for the audience but 
also for the players. This is especially true for youngsters. Just as the 
football field takes care of excess energy, the play adds to the bigness of 
life, and the theatre furnishes an outlet for aspiration and inspiration 
and a will to achieve. 

It is assumed by many that difficulty would arise in getting good, 
experienced actors to leave New York to ‘go on the road.’ But I am 
assured by those in the theatre profession that this difficulty would 
quickly be overcome if the actors were working in association with a 
national theatre because they would be enlarging the scope of their 
own profession. I am certain that at least one, and perhaps more than 
one, all-star revival could be produced and sent out at this time which 
would help to readjust the lopsided theatre picture in this country. 

I understand that an average of about thirty plays were running 
last season in New York, a city of some ten million, while about thirty 
touring companies served the remainder of the country. I understand 
further that there are at least thirty cities with a population of one 
hundred thousand and over which get little or no professional theatre, 
not to mention the many hundreds of smaller towns and cities which 
have not seen a ‘round’ actor in years. A national theatre for this coun- 
try must then, first, operate on a decentralized basis and, second, be a 
theatre of high standards. Another important requisite for the success 
of the theatre is the allowance for individual initiative, because the field 
of the theatre depends upon individual initiative and imagination. 
But individualism with a social conscience is another aspect of true 
Americanism. 

The great good which would come from the national theatre would 
come through the creation of direct opportunity for the people in all 
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communities in cooperation with those who know the theatre. Charles- 
ton, South Carolina might be mainly interested in a resident company; 
Fargo, in hosting touring attractions; while Salt Lake City might well 
support both. And if I know my home town, it will. 

There has been some discussion regarding the appropriation of 
government money for a national theatre. I am happy to learn that 
the American National Theatre and Academy is planning to launch 
its own national campaign for financial support from the public, prior 
to any consideration of what the Congress might do. The results of 
such a campaign, plus ensuing activity, may well prove that ANTA is 
the logical recipient of funds which Congress may see fit to allocate for 
a national theatre some time in the future. 

The present economics of the theatre appear to an interested spec- 
tator to be somewhat complex. I am told that the cost of building a 
stage setting for a New York production is often more than the cost 
of a nine-room house and that it is nearly always impossible to use or 
sell the set after the play closes. That kind of capital cost must keep 
many plays from being produced at all. It seems that any national 
theatre system could work at lowering such costs. 

The more working hours are shortened, the longer becomes our lei- 
sure time, and unless Americans put that leisure time to constructive 
use our purpose is defeated. The national theatre could provide ex- 
cellent opportunity for individual development and growth during 
leisure hours. 

Under the test of war, the American theatre proved its universal 
power to move and unify our people. I know something of what the 
touring camp shows meant to the men in service. I know, too, that 
through unstinting service the people of the theatre raised millions 
and millions of dollars for the Red Cross, USO, War Bonds and all the 
rest. The people of the theatre, realizing the tremendous part they 
played in total mobilization for war, are now endeavoring through 
the national theatre movement to be of equal service in contributing 
to the national well-being, happiness and cultural enrichment in peace. 











Theatre for the State 


ROBERT PORTERFIELD 


HE decentralized professional theatre today suffers not from a lack 
f be actors or playwrights but from the need for an individual or group 
who will start in a simple, perhaps even a naive way and build an audi- 
ence out of the ninety percent of those Americans who have never seen 
three-dimensional, professional theatre. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia has given financial aid to the Barter 
Theatre of Virginia, the official state theatre, thereby establishing a prece- 
dent as the first state-aided theatre in the United States. But this did not 
happen overnight. The Barter, founded in 1932, became the people’s 
theatre. They came to see the plays, received pleasure from them and 
became a ‘rooting’ audience which supported the theatre’s request for 
financial aid through the Conservation Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. They speak of it as ‘our Barter Theatre of Virginia.’ 
Today it serves as a place where all classes, creeds and denominations 
can gather under one roof to share a theatre experience, besides enjoying 
a social mingling with their fellows. This service should not be overlooked 
or lightly treated because it is one of the greatest contributions the theatre 
can offer to a community. 

Why should we have state theatres? Because there is a potential ‘root- 
ing’ audience in each of the forty-eight states that can support a theatre, 
built on the American spirit of competition that says: “Let’s have a better 
team than our neighbor state.’ The success of a state theatre is largely 
dependent on those who will make the people conscious of the theatre’s 
activity in the state. This theatre will only become successful in proportion 
to the amount of support the audience gives it. The theatre is the people, 
not the building ; the audience, not bricks and mortar. 

To build a state or regional theatre, one must have patience, tolerance 
and understanding of human relations. One must realize that the theatre 
is fundamentally the place where people meet for pleasure. The theatre is 
an institution which should give its audience moments they can carry 
with them for life. Every worthwhile play, if well performed, has one, 
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two or three such moments that will reach one-third or one-half or two- 
thirds of an audience. No one play will satisfy everyone. Therefore, a 
cross-section of plays dealing with various subjects should be included in 
a state theatre’s repertory. If a theatre can persuade a person to come to 
five different shows, he may like, say, three out of the five and will proba- 
bly become an ardent theatregoer. 

The formula for a state theatre contains several ingredients: an audi- 
ence, an adequate professional company based on ensemble playing and 
a well-rounded repertory of modern and classical plays available to the 
people of the state at a nominal cost to them. 

To make these regional theatres attractive and important to the play- 
ers, they need economic security and an assurance that the magic of the 
theatre will have a chance. For this reason there should be a holding 
company composed of a Board of Directors representing a cross-section 
of the people in the state or region. They will be responsible for the eco- 
nomic well-being of the theatre as Boards of Directors are responsible 
for the existence of art museums, galleries, libraries and so forth. This 
Board should permit the operating company (the professional acting 
company ) to function without restriction or dictation of policy regarding 
choice of plays. The theatres should be professional but not commercial. 

So that other state theatres need not be compelled to go to the state 
treasury for financial aid, as Barter did, there now exists the American 
National Theatre and Academy, which was granted a Federal charter 
by the Congress of the United States. Its charter members pledged them- 
selves to aid decentralized professional theatre in America. The American 
National Theatre and Academy is establishing a Foundation to do just 
this, which will make it much easier for professional players to establish 
themselves all over America. : 

One day in this country we will have forty-eight state or regional 
theatres, each with its own rooting public to insist that its professional 
acting company is the finest in the country. As forty-eight individual 
states make the nation so will an equal number of professional regional 
theatres make a national theatre. Then, and then only, will we have a 
true national theatre in America. 

This is a challenge to the public, to the actors, to the playwrights, but 
above all to that individual or those groups who believe sufficiently in de- 
centralized professional theatre in America to start small and build big. 
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The Postman Sometimes 
Rings Twice 
HALLIE FLANAGAN DAVIS 


oT ALways. Not often. Usually once in a lifetime a chance to work 
N on an idea in which the reach is bound to exceed the grasp. Almost 
too good to be true that there may be a second chance in a decade at the 
conception of a nationwide theatre. I do not say a second chance at a 
national theatre because we have never had in this country a national 
theatre. However, we did have for four years, as part of a vast public 
works program, a theatre national in scope — the Federal Theatre Pro- 
ject. And this may be a good time to inquire whether from that amazing 
adventure, different though it was from the present project of the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy in genesis and raison d’étre, we 
learned anything which may be of use now. 

First and most startling we learned that there is no audience of waiting 
millions, panting for the departed days of the stock company and the one- 
night stand. This nostalgic audience is a myth in the minds of producers 
whose boundaries are eight square blocks in New York City. Spread out 
in the darkness outside the glitter of Broadway, these producers see in the 
mind’s eye hordes of people in hamlets and on farms yearning for what 
the producers graphically describe as flesh attractions. That this is an 
unrealistic assumption the Federal Theatre found out in region after 
region. Audiences left without theatre for a decade have apparently 
grown brighter. Going to the movies once or twice a week has given them 
a standard of acting and staging which makes them unwilling to accept 
anything less. Sporadic appearances of road shows playing down to what 
actors apparently believe to be backwoods audiences have made these 
audiences suspicious and contemptuous. If we want theatre audiences 
we have to have a superior product to offer them. 

Nor is regional theatre springing, in the trite imaginings of college 
professors, from the soil the answer. Whatever else springs from the soil, 
theatre does not. Regional theatre is only effective under brilliant leader- 
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ship trained in the regional idea. Professor Koch and Paul Green in North 
Carolina, Alfred Arvold in Dakota, Margo Jones in Texas, Virginia 
Farmer in California, Arnold Sundgaard in the midwest — these men 
and women knew their region, believed in it and therefore could create 
and stimulate others to create a drama out of regional material. Altars 
of Steel in Alabama, American Exodus in California, O Say Can You 
Sing in Chicago, The Lost Colony on Roanoke Island (still going on) are 
examples of authentic regional drama. But the idea that because a the- 
atre is located in a certain region the drama it produces is going to take 
on the color or attributes of that region is nonsense. 

If audiences in various regions do not want any traveling companies 
except the best, and if they do not want, with this same exception, regional 
drama, what do they want? The Federal Theatre found that an audience 
in any region will support and help develop its own company if that com- 
pany is organized by a strong director who is at once meticulous as to 
production standards and keen enough about his theatre and his town 
to bring the two together. 

But where are such directors to come from? For the most part they are 
not going to come from Broadway because neither the financial nor the 
prestige rewards are great enough, nor is understanding of the problem 
deep enough. Nor should directors come from a background exclusively 
academic or community, for their training has been neither wide nor 
rigorous enough. The directors of any national theatre should represent 
at once the best in the nation and in the theatre. Fortunately, if potential 
directors possess talent and energy, they can be trained. Such training 
and retraining went on in every Federal theatre and was most graphically 
illustrated in a summer session at Vassar College where forty directors, 
actors and designers from Federal projects all over the country focussed 
for six weeks on a schedule which included seminars and practice in writ- 
ing, designing, lighting, music, acting and direction. After this pooling of 
theatre ideas, forty people returned to direct productions all over the 
country: immediate improvement was noticeable. 

That Broadway also profited is indicated by the fact that we took to 
New York the play on which we worked that summer,One-Third of a 
Nation, which became the most successful of our Living Newspapers not 
only in New York but in Detroit, Cincinnati, Portland, Philadelphia, 
Hartford, New Orleans, Seattle and San Francisco. Subsequent contribu- 
tions to Broadway by other people present at the summer session, includ- 
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ing Arthur Arent, Abe Feder, Samuel Leve, Howard Bay, Eliot Duvey, 
Tamiris, have been considerable. I believe that some such plan of a semi- 
nar shared by theatre directors and designers from commercial and non- 
commercial theatres might be of tremendous importance in training 
leaders for a national theatre. 

That such leadership is necessary everything in the history of Federal 
Theatre proved. In fact, it is doubtful whether any aggregation of local 
or regional theatres working toward no common artistic goal and held to 
no common artistic standard should be called national. Further, there 
are certain theatre functions and services which by their very nature can 
best be performed by a central group. Such services include script-reading, 
analysis and revision, mimeographing, securing of production rights, nego- 
tiations of contracts, handling of royalties, sale of cinema and radio 
rights, promotional planning, photographic, musical, design and record- 
ing service, library and research service of all kinds. The nucleus of such 
a central service bureau now exists in the extensive library compiled by 
Federal Theatre. At the time the project closed, the New York Public 
Library and several college and university libraries offered to house the 
collection of several thousand volumes including much valuable research. 
There has been scarcely a week since Federal Theatre ended in 1939 that 
I have not received requests for scripts, records, designs, musical scores 
and other theatre data, requests which cannot be granted because all 
the material is buried in government archives. An appeal has now been 
made to the President of the United States to turn over all such material 
to any new theatre plan receiving government approval. 

Possibilities the next time the postman rings are limitless. For in 1946 
returning veterans from all the war areas want theatres and want to work 
in theatres. They are full of ideas, imagination and ingenuity; if they 
created theatre under the hazards of war, perhaps they can do so under 
the more paralyzing inertia of peace. In 1946 colleges and universities all 
over the country are graduating trained talent which ought to be of use; 
and, simultaneously, Broadway managers seem to be losing their preju- 
dices against college training. In 1946 here in this country are dramatists, 
actors and directors from all over the world: one aspect of our national 
theatre might be international. And in 1946 the complexity, diversity and 
urgency of our national life all need the probing and the stereoscopic 
brilliance of analysis and the deeper understanding which a national 
theatre of our own people and the peoples of the world could afford. 
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United Artists 
The Films: 
Late Summer 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


MULTI-HUED neon-lighted sign of 
A heroic proportions, the most 
massive of its kind . . . will soon be 
flashing its message . . . in connection 
with the forthcoming opening of the 
screen spectacle, George Bernard 
Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra.’ So be- 
gins a recent release from United Ar- 
tists, which goes on to describe the 
‘sigantic recumbent form of Vivien 


Leigh, starred in the role of Queen 





Cleopatra, her figure to be deftly out- ' 
lined in various shades of neon lighting Vivien Leigh as Cleopatra 
and surrounded by a glittering array of illuminated plastic lettering’ and so on and so on. It’s 
no use. Not even so colossal a sign can dwarf Mr. J. Arthur Rank’s most expensive error. 

Having been removed from the first-hand experience of war by the width of an ocean 
and the absence of several bombs, Americans cannot share the Briton’s moral indignation at 
the amount of money and materiel that went into making this film colossus. We condone an al- 
most equal expenditure in Henry V with the greatest goodwill. But Caesar and Cleopatra resembles 
nothing so much as one of those nouveau-riche American tourists who shocked and amused the 
British before the war with their vulgar display. It is a relief to have the traffic reversed. 

By draping Bernard Shaw’s modest and pleasing comedy-drama in the garments of a second 
Ben Hur, the Messrs. Rank and Pascal and — one must reluctantly suggest — Shaw have drowned 
it in a sea of trappings. Lines which, lightly and easily spoken, made witty comments on the 
ancient action and the current scene are either swamped in the surrounding glitter or given twice 
their natural weight to carry their meaning across seven leagues of scenic investiture. The leading 
players, Vivien Leigh and Claude Rains, have not helped considerably. Within the framework of 
the playscript their performances are both facile and charming. But they are seldom informed by 
history. Caesar and Cleopatra means little as a drama unless both audience and actors bring 
to it a certain foreknowledge of its protagonists. Yet never in Claude Rains’ carriage is there 


so much as a hint of the military bearing that carried Caesar through successive victories to 
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G.B.S. entertains Gabriel Pascal 


his present high point of power. As for Vivien Leigh’s Cleopatra no one could be more beau- 
tiful nor more feline; yet she rarely foreshadows a future that will find her the imperious queen 
of all Egypt and the conqueror of all men. 





After a month of sober celebrations in honor of Mr. Shaw’s ninetieth birthday, it is re- 


asssuring to indulge once more in the familiar pastime of amiable mutual slander, knowing that 
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Alfred Hitchcock, director of Notorious 


this doughty recruit to films and his able interpreter, Gabriel Pascal, are not likely to be deterred 
by one aberration from continuing along the lines laid out in Major Barbara and Pygmalion. 

The unease that assaults an artist transplanted bodily out of his native soil has affected 
even veteran director Alfred Hitchcock who, since his arrival in Hollywood, has consistently 
lailed to live up to the standards of Thirty-Nine Steps and The Lady Vanishes. A celebration is 
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Lauren Bacall and Humphrey Bogart in The Big Sleep 


therefore in order for his most recent effort, Notorious. With a highly polished S¢ ript bv Ben 
Hecht, and with Ingrid Bergman and Cary Grant to bring glamour and sultry vitality to the 
leads, Mr. Hitchcock has fashioned a film in the supercharged American idiom of the sort that 


made Casablanca popular. With a minimum of tricks and an uncluttered story line, he tells of 


a beautiful American spy (Bergman) who marries an enemy leader (Claude Rains) and 1s res- 


cued at zero hour by her secret-service superior (Grant) when her husband tries to poison her 

In a more familiar vein is The Big Sleep, Howard Hawks’ production for Warners of Ray- 
mond Chandler’s murder-meller. If Notorious is sultry in an elegant way, The Big Sleep is posi- 
tively torrid, and no one will accuse Humphrey Bogart and his bride and co-star Lauren Bacall 
of remotely resembling elegance. The Big Sleep is chock full of tension and sex and crises piling 
one on another in such furious array that one is providentially relieved from searching its logi 
too closely. That The Big Sleep is able to hold its own this late in the history of blood-and- 
guts mellers may be because all those concerned, including the Bogarts, appear to be enjoying 
themselves and, perhaps, nbbing their bread-and-butter ever so gently 








Theatre for the Disabled 


LOUIS M. SIMON 


ESCRIBING plans for developing theatrical activities within the Vet- 
D erans Administration is like describing a sport for which the rules 
of the game are not yet fully established. Nevertheless the situation is 
one in which a major league team may be said to be already in the field, 
playing a fast game before a record crowd. The team has every intention 
of winning. If certain strategy designed for future maneuvers is knocked 
out by rules that are not yet in existence, new strategy will have to be 
improvised. Such tactics might be construed as a lack of planning. Or 
they might be construed as flexible planning. In any case, this article will 
restrict itself to describing the game as it is now being played and to setting 
forth the goals that are expected to be reached with the winning — irres- 
pective of the method by which each future play may have to be made. 

The Entertainment Division, a part of Special Services of the Veter- 
ans Administration, has been given the responsibility of making available 
the best and most appropriate forms of commercial and non-commercial 
stage entertainment to hospitalized veterans while they are receiving 
treatment at Veterans Hospitals. To do this the Division is developing 
theatrical programs along two lines. One is to promote self-entertainment 
which will make maximum use of the stage as a means of decreasing the 
monotony of hospital life and, where possible, bring about speedier re- 
coveries through patient-participation in all aspects of stage production. 


Be The other is to create a regular circuit of traveling stage entertainment 
her. to be brought to the patient through resources outside of the hospital 
ay- proper. To accomplish these objectives the Division is providing necessary 
OSI- technical equipment, methods of training personnel, a technical informa- 


tion service and is conducting negotiations with agencies that may be in 
a position to help produce the desired result. 

To gain some idea of the scope of the program a few brief statistics 
has must be reviewed. At the present time 107 hospitals are being operated 
under the Veterans Administration. These are spread out over forty-five 
of the forty-eight states as well as in the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 
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and the Philippines. The number of veterans receiving treatment in these 
hospitals rose from approximately 74,000 to something over 96,000 in the 
brief period between January and April, 1946, and continues to rise con- 
stantly and rapidly as the armed services transfer patients from their 
hospitals to the Veterans Administration. A building program calls for 
the completion of more than sixty-five new hospital plants during 1948 
and meanwhile, in addition to taking over Army and Navy hospitals 
intact, the Veterans Administration is expanding and modernizing its 
existing plants as rapidly as construction conditions allow. 

In the past, location of a Veterans Hospital or Home was largely 
fixed by political considerations or by last-minute expedience resulting 
from our lack of preparedness for World War I and our domestic disloca- 
tion following that war. Experience has shown up many of the mistakes 
that were made and these errors will not be made a second time. For 
example, a guiding principle governing all new construction is that any 
new hospital must be located within easy access of established and well- 
recognized medical centres. An equally firm cornerstone of General Brad- 
ley’s policy, of special importance to the entertainment field, is that no 
hospital will be allowed to become isolated from the community in which 
it is set. And that means spiritually as well as physically. The veterans 
who enter these hospitals are not to be considered as a “group apart.’ The 
professionally trained staff employed to operate them is not, merely be- 
cause it is paid by the Federal Government, to be considered responsible 
only to Washington in all matters. To be sure, outlines for courses of medi- 
cal treatment must be standardized nationally according to the most en- 
lightened scientific practice. An equivalent policy holds for the entertain- 
ment program. It is also true that proper authorities in each hospital must 
be held responsible for the specifics of medical treatment and accordingly 
must retain powers of exclusive decision commensurate with these respon- 
sibilities. But it has been recognized that medical treatment is only a part 
of the regenerative process. With regard to a patient’s general welfare 
during hospitalization and particularly in matters bearing on his rapid 
reintegration into society, responsibilities no longer remain purely with 
the medical man but become rather the joint responsibility of the various 
components of the professional hospital staff and the community to which 
the patient will be released. Although, in this regard, all the rules have 
not yet been clearly established, it seems obvious that this is the crux of 
theatre planning. Those of the professional staff at the hospital who are 
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qualified to conduct theatrical activities will join with their opposite num- 
bers in the community to provide theatre for the patients. 

If the theatre in America is to continue in its accustomed pattern of 
being a luxury available only to a fortunate few who either live in New 
York on a comparatively comfortable scale or have the money to get 
there, it is easy to foresee that any program in Veterans Hospitals will 
be limited pretty much to its present activities. They are: a circuit of 
vaudeville and variety shows provided by USO-Camp Shows on a basis 
of two per month per hospital (as long as the public continues to con- 
tribute to USO) ; occasional visits to hospitals by celebrities in whom the 
spirit of patriotism still carries over; and a scattering of amateur produc- 
tions, either mounted by the patients themselves or produced locally by 
charitably inclined social and service organizations. Even this program, 
limited though it is, represents an enormous advance over what existed 
prior to the creation of the Entertainment Division in February of this 
year. For example, until a method of obtaining units of Camp Shows for 
Veterans Administration and routing them to Veterans Hospitals was 
worked out as an elementary step, many hospitals had never been visited 
by any form of live professional entertainment. Consequently, it is not 
unusual that patients at the hospital in Sheridan, Wyoming, for example, 
are responding to the most modest professional variety shows — the usual 
singer, juggling act, a few pretty girls and an accordionist — as though 
they were the Ziegfeld Follies reborn. But if the post-war American the- 
atre really makes the grade up the steep hill on which the more adven- 
turesome are now exploring new paths, fruitful contacts between disabled 
veterans and a theatre capable of new horizons are illimitable. 

For its part, the Veterans Administration is providing theatre and 
stage facilities in the new hospitals capable of housing the best produc- 
tions a modern producer has to offer. Also at each Veterans Administra- 
tion branch office — there are 13 branch areas covering the country — 
there will be a staff qualified to negotiate with representatives of the pro- 
fessional theatre and with any community or college theatre organizations 
within the area. These staffs can stimulate, and integrate into the hospital- 
entertainment plan, cooperative efforts of professional and semi-profes- 
sional groups whether they take the form of visiting attractions or of 
active collaboration with patient-participation groups. Each hospital will 
have personnel qualified to carry out the programs developed by the 
branch-office staff. Through the Washington office field personnel will 
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be kept on the alert for new ideas and developments affecting their ac- 
tivities. The central office will also negotiate with agencies of the enter- 
tainment world whose cooperation is needed on matters having a nation- 
wide bearing. The Washington office will also analyze all offers of assis- 
tance that go beyond the limits of a branch area. 

Men and women recovering from physical or mental illness are audi- 
ences before whom the theatre may present its best efforts and be assured 
of a warm response. In many respects they are a difficult audience. All the 
irritations of confinement are bound to find outlet in complaints against 
inferior entertainment just as they find outlet in complaints against in- 
ferior food or treatment. By the same token the increased sensitivity of a 
convalescing patient makes him the most appreciative audience imagi- 
nable when the entertainment is above average. Once a good touring com- 
pany has played for a veteran while he is disabled, it can be certain of 
retaining his interest for a considerable time in the future. When com- 
munity and college theatres perform a similar service, local pride — 
always a burning issue among groups of G.I.’s — will have been aroused 
and should go far to stimulate an interest in theatre in many who have 
never had the opportunity before. 

The picture, when it is complete, should represent the American the- 
atre at its best: providing entertainment to a large audience of widely 
diversified tastes under conditions offering the American theatre, as a 
democratic social institution, a splendid opportunity to discharge its obli- 
gation to less fortunate members of a free society. If it meets the challenge, 
the theatre can assume a place beside medicine, education and progres- 
sive business, all of which have already taken action to meet changed 
conditions. 

Two things that go hand in hand indicate the justice and reason of 
this statement: men and women in Veterans Hospitals are there largely 
because of a service they performed at a time when the country needed 
them; the length of time they must be deprived of following their normal 
pursuits will depend largely upon how intelligently their hospitalization 
is handled. People of the theatre, working both inside and outside the 
hospitals, can contribute much toward shortening this time. 
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SOUTH AMERICA dresses its theatre sumptuously. Ariadne auf Naxos (above) 
and Astuzie Femminili are designed by Héctor Basaldia for the Buenos Aires stage. 














LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE 


Peace returned the national theatre of Czechoslovakia to the world, where it be- 
longs. In Prague, the city-sponsored Municipal Theatre has already done a full 
season of plays, among them Moliére’s ageless comedy. With the Municipal re- 
stored to its pre-war status, and with an ambitious International Music Festival 
successfully given in the spring, Prague again takes its place as the cosmopolitan 
capital that its visitors universally admired and loved. 











VLADIMIR REPA AS ARGAN 


One of Czechoslovakia’s leading actors plays ‘the imaginary invalid’ which was 
the last role that Moliére himself enacted. Ridiculing man’s instinctive desire for 
continued life at a time when he was nearing the end of his own life 
Moliére wrote in Le Malade Imaginaire a comédie-ballet whose comic material 
far surpasses its conventional form as a court entertainment. For the Prague pro- 
duction Frantisek Tréster designed the settings and Jiri Frejka directed. 
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ARMS AND THE MAN AT THE OLD VIC 


Included in the repertory of England’s national theatre is Bernard Shaw’s sprightly 
barb at war-making. Laurence Olivier plays Major Sergius Saranoff, the profes- 
sional soldier and romantic lover who learns that both war and ‘the higher love’ 
are a fraud and a sham. Joyce Redman appears as the servant girl, Louka, for 


whose charms Sergius abandons the idealistic heroine, Raina. 











National Theatres of the World 


(The descriptions of the National Theatres of 
Britain, France, U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia 
have been assembled by Norris Houghton. For 
the description of the National Theatre organiza- 
tion of Sweden the editors are indebted to Holger 
Lundbergh. — Editors’ Note.) 


I. Great Britain 


N THE evening that the Old Vic Theatre 
Company closed its second season at the 
New Theatre in London and prepared to depart 
for a six-weeks engagement in America, the As- 
sociated Press reported that a crowd estimated 
at 3000 persons thronged the alley around the 
stage door to give an affectionate and vociferous 
send-off to the organization which, by virtue of 
joining hands with the Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre Committee, had recently be- 
come the National Theatre of Great Britain. 
For years the prospect of having a British na- 
tional theatre had been scouted in the English 
press and some harsh words had been written to 
the effect that Britain did not want such an in- 
stitution, else she would have established it long 
ago. It is true that the Anglo-Saxon countries 
have been the slowest to recognize the cultural 
significance of the theatre and to grant it and the 
other arts their proper due financially and in es- 
teem. Rereading the fulminations against a na- 
tional theatre written over the years by James 
Agate in The Times of London, one wonders 
what that dean of English critics must have 
thought of the May night when the citizenry 
acted as though the Old Vic were closing its doors 
forever instead of just going away for a couple of 
months. That spectacle must have helped to as- 
sure him that his fellow-countrymen had perhaps 
grown up and now appreciated and demanded as 
their due a great classical repertory company. 
The Old Vic will presumably occupy the na- 
tional theatre building to be erected on a site 
promised by the London County Council. 
Whether or not this turns out to be the site in 


South Kensington purchased by the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee in 1937, 
the building will take its place among the great 
theatre structures of Europe and will house the 
various projected activities of the Old Vic which 
Norris Houghton described in the May issue of 
this magazine. 

Before the Old Vic’s marriage with the Shakes- 
peare Memorial National Theatre Committee, 
England had already taken steps toward creating 
a national theatre. Leslie Stokes told THEATRE 
ARTS’ readers last February of the growth of the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts and its transformation into the British Arts 
Council between 1940 and 1945. The fact of the 
matter is that the British government has not 
waited for the construction of a building before 
allotting funds for the support of the theatre. 
The trust fund, which the British Arts Council 
administers, was originally intended, as Mr. 
Stokes observed, ‘to save the arts from becoming 
the first casualties of the war, and to take per- 
formances of music and the drama, and exhibi- 
tions of paintings, to people who would otherwise 
be cut off from them by wartime conditions.’ 
Even before the end of hostilities the emergency 
aspect of its functions had given way to long- 
range planning. It is not surprising that it should 
take on such a character, for that master planner, 
Lord Keynes, now lamentably dead, was the 
Chairman of the Council. 

As its program takes on more permanence, the 
Arts Council, according to Mr. Stokes, ‘will pass 
from the care of the Ministry of Education to 
that of the Treasury . . . This means that it will 
be permanently established as a national institu- 
tion, independent in its day-to-day management 
but responsible through the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Parliament, which will have an op- 
portunity of examining the Council’s activities 
and criticising them, when voting money to it.’ 

These activities to date have included the sup- 
port or at least the encouragement of a number of 
enterprises in addition to the Old Vic, and by no 
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means all of them have centred in London, for 
decentralization of the theatre is both one of the 
Council’s aims and one of its accomplishments. 
In spite of the breadth of its interests, the actual 
amount of money the Arts Council has been 
granted is not great. The Drama Department’s 
share is less than £60,000, or (using available 
pre-war statistics at pre-war rates of exchange) 
approximately what Denmark and Finland each 
appropriated for drama, a little more than half 
Sweden’s annual appropriation, about one-third 
of Czechoslovakia’s. This is admittedly only a be- 
ginning. And another point must be noted: as 
far as the Old Vic and several other of the Coun- 
cil’s apparent beneficiaries are concerned, the pub- 
lic’s support has been so wholehearted that there 
have been no losses to underwrite. This is, of 
course, the healthiest state possible for any art; 
when it can exist for non-profit ends without bene- 
fit of government subsidy, so much the better. 


Il. France 


4% HAT RELUCTANCE to consider the theatre asa 
cultural institution which has prevented both 
England — since the Restoration— and _ the 
United States — since its beginnings — from ac- 
cording it due recognition has been entirely absent 
from the French. As early as 1515 Francis I be- 
gan making subsidies to the arts and artists of his 
time. In 1664 Colbert founded the ‘surintendance 
générale des Batiments du Roy, Arts et Manufac- 
tures’ and even before that Moliére’s troupe had 
been chosen by Louis XIV as ‘comédiens du Roi,’ 
which is another way of saying that they became 
a state company. 

With such a venerable tradition, it is not 
strange that the pattern of a national theatre as 
it has grown up in most of the European countries 
should be based on that of France. And even the 
turbulent crisis which the Comédie Francaise is 
at the moment experiencing in the matter of its 
directorate and company is neither unusual nor 
does it detract from the fact that the Comédie is 
generally considered the outstanding national 
theatre of the world. (Apropos of that turmoil, it 
is amusing to note that Paul Lafitte was quoted 
nine years ago in THEATRE ARTS as saying, ‘Is the 
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Comédie in peril? Assuming that it is, contempor- 
aries have assured us that this has been so for two 
centuries. One might even say that crisis was its 
normal state.’ ) 

Until the regime of the lately deceased Edouard 
Bourdet the Comédie Frangaise was scarcely to 
be reckoned as anything more than the receptacle 
of illustrious theatrical tradition; it had little con- 
nection with the lively contemporary stage. But 
in recent years the Comédie has become, as it 
quite properly should, one of the outstanding the- 
atres of France. It is therefore regrettable to note 
the recent resignation from the company of such 
greatly talented members as Jean-Louis Barrault, 
his wife, Madeleine Renault, Marie Bell and 
others. The significance of their resignation can 
be best appreciated by reviewing briefly the or- 
ganization of this national theatre. 

Functioning under the Administration des 
Beaux Arts, which in turn is part of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, the Comédie Francaise is 
an incorporated and cooperative company of ac- 
tors, known as soci¢taires, who share in the profits 
(this is not a non-profit theatre, nor does the state 
gain if the income exceeds the disbursements). 
These sociétaires are appointed by the state, 
which cannot, however, dismiss them. To the out- 
sider, the position of Administrator, who manages 
the Comédie for the sociétaires, would appear to 
be anomalous, for he is in a sense the employee 
of his employees. This Administrator is appointed 
by the state, which owns the Théatre Francais, 
the home of the company, and which grants the 
use of that playhouse along with funds for its 
maintenance and for the maintenance of the 
company. 

The state also owns the buildings which house 
the Opéra, the Odéon and the Opéra Comique 
in Paris, and each of these likewise receives a par- 
tial subsidy from the government. Each has a 
State-appointed manager whose powers are 
greater than those of the Comédie’s Administrator 
in that he has practically a free rein within his 
theatre: he may choose the repertory and the 
actors, and if there is a profit as a result of his 
management he may pocket it. The consequence 
of this is that these national theatres function prac- 
tically as private theatres in spite of their state 








subsidy. This subsidy, incidentally, changes from 
year to year, but just before the war the Opéra 
was receiving an 800,000-franc grant, the Opéra 
Comique 300,000, the Comédie 240,000, the 
Odéon 100,000 francs. 

With mention of these four playhouses the 
roster of national theatres in France is complete. 
So far, attempts on the part of the government 
to decentralize the theatre, to provide the prov- 
inces with drama or otherwise to develop a pro- 
gram comparable to that of the British Arts Coun- 
cil have made no great progress. 


I. U.S.S. R. 


HE SOVIET theatre is at once the despair and 
ed inspiration of the rest of the world, in- 
cluding those who attempt to report it. It evokes 
despair because of its vastness and complexity and 
the difficulty of understanding its organization. 
It is the inspiration because nowhere else does the 
theatre flourish so luxuriantly (and, one must 
add, so luxuriously) as in the U.S.S.R. 

It should be no news at this late date that all 
the theatres of the Soviet Union are state theatres, 
and therefore, in a sense, national theatres. But 
that this means government ownership and oper- 
ation of some 850 theatres, 10 theatre institutes 
and 72 theatre schools overwhelms anyone ac- 
customed to thinking of a country’s national the- 
atre as consisting — if at all — of a maximum of 
half a dozen playhouses. 

For the purposes of this series we can hope only 
to consider briefly how a government goes about 
administering such a vast cultural program. The 
theatres themselves, their repertories and aesthetic 
principles obviously are beyond the scope of this 
résumé. 

In the first place, the Soviet Union considers 
and always has considered the theatre as having a 
place among the arts. In the early days after the 
Revolution it was administered by the Commis- 
sariat of Education. In the spring of 1936, how- 
ever, it was recognized that the arts required an 
organization separate from the educational, in 
view of the huge expansion of each. Accordingly, 
an all-Union Committee on Art was set up, with 
sections devoted to music, theatre, the beaux-arts, 
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films. In the recent reorganization of the govern- 
ment, films were taken away from the Commit- 
tee and there now exists a separate Ministry of 
Film Industry. Music, drama and the beaux-arts 
remain, however, under the supreme and central- 
ized direction of the Committee on Art. 

The chairman of this Committee has virtually 
the rank of a cabinet minister, for he sits with the 
Council of Ministers (of which Stalin is the chair- 
man) even though not representing a Ministry. 
His Committee functions directly under this 
Council in a relationship that parallels the ex- 
tremely important State Planning Commission. 
The present chairman is M. B. Khrapchenko, and 
he exercises an authority over the arts of his people 
that is matched nowhere else in the world. 

Although each of the 850 theatres of the Soviet 
Union are presumably autonomous, the program 
and activities of each is subject to review by the 
central Committee on Art. This means that the 
repertory of the individual theatre is submitted 
for approval to the Committee. The artistic direc- 
tor of each theatre is encouraged to use as much 
individual initiative and creativeness as he is ca- 
pable of, and the standard of production, the 
selection of a company, the choice of plays are 
all in his hands — but subject to the approval of 
the Committee. How liberal it is in the use of its 
veto power (for it leaves constructive ideas en- 
tirely to the theatre and only guides it negatively 
by telling it what it may not do) is unknown, but 
when one considers the great variety of repertory, 
the originality of productions, the high standard 
of performance, one is led to believe that censor- 
ship by the Committee still leaves the individual 
theatre ample freedom of expression. 

Certain of the most important companies of the 
Soviet Union come under the direct supervision of 
the central Committee: the Bolshoi Opera, the 
Moscow Art Theatre, the Maly, the Vakhtangov 
theatres in Moscow; the Kirov Opera, the Maly 
Opera and the Dramatic Theatre in Leningrad; 
for these companies are of all-Union importance. 

The establishment of new companies through- 
out the Union is a matter that rests in the hands 
of this central Committee on Art. So too is the 
program of theatres on collective farms — the 
kolkhoz theatres — which is vast and not in- 
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cluded in the statistical summary of playhouses 
above. The construction of new buildings for stage 
purposes is likewise a responsibility of this Com- 
mittee. The Moscow Daily News reports that by 
the end of 1950, in accordance with the new Five- 
Year plan, there will be 898 permanent play- 
houses lighted throughout the Union —a sum 
representing an increase of nearly 300 over the 
number that remained undamaged at the end of 
the war. The rebuilding of shattered stages has 
already begun: expenditures for this totaled 74,- 
000,000 rubles in 1945. Over all this the Theatre 
Section of the Committee on Art exercises a guid- 
ing hand. 


IV. Czechoslovakia 


M* oF the state theatres of Europe have 
emerged from those jewel-box playhouses 
erected in times long past at the whim of a mon- 
arch or a minor prince as a home for some small 
company of entertainers of the royal leisure. Of 
course, none exists in that form today and most 
of the jewel-boxes are now museums, for the wave 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century republican- 
ism that swept out the rulers swept in a theatrical 
audience of such size that the little playhouses 
could no longer hope to contain them. 

In that part of the old Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire known as the province of Bohemia, national 
self-consciousness was always strong in the people, 
and long before the emergence of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia at the end of World War I 
the maintenance of their national culture was 
dear to the Czechs. Perhaps owing to the very fact 
of their being a minority people in an empire of 
disparate races and cultures, the Czechs took the 
matter of creating their national theatre into their 
own hands, even before they took into their own 
hands the creation of an autonomous state. So it 
was that their theatre did not emerge from the 
jewel-box playhouse of a monarch but from the 
people themselves. In this it is very nearly unique. 

About seventy years before the fall of the house 
of Habsburg, Czech patriots finally received per- 
mission from the Austrian government to estab- 
lish in Prague a theatre for their people. But the 
permission was unaccompanied by funds to im- 
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plement the establishment, so a theatre for the 
people became also a theatre by the people. It 
took more than twenty years to raise the necessary 
capital; those who had means contributed liber. 
ally, those who did not offered their labor. 

Meanwhile in 1862 a temporary theatre 
opened. It combined, as did the National Theatre 
later, opera and drama. The Czech composer 
Smetana was the principal musical director and 
the dramatic program included, in addition to 
native works, plays of Racine, Ibsen, Dumas, 
Shakespeare, Bjornson, Daudet. In 1881 the new 
theatre was opened, but fire destroyed it and it 
had to be rebuilt in 1883. 

In 1920 the expanding program of drama and 
opera made it desirable to separate the two ac- 
tivities, so the new government took over the old 
Nobility Theatre as a home for its dramatic reper- 
tory. In 1930 the organizational arrangements 
were revised; the functions of the old superinten- 
dent (a vestigial remain of imperial days when he 
served as liaison between the National Theatre 
and the Province of Bohemia) were vested in the 
Minister of Culture and Education; he in tum 
appointed an Administrative Director, who 
formed a managerial triumvirate with the Chief 
of Drama and the Chief of Opera. 

Like most of the permanent theatre organiza- 
tions in Europe, the National Theatre in Prague 
presents its plays in concurrent repertory. In the 
days before the war, it was not uncommon to 
have between 400 and 450 dramatic perform- 
ances in one year, with perhaps thirty different 
plays to be seen. Antonin and Charlotte Heythum 
once estimated that during a five-year period the 
National Theatre (and the affiliated Nobility 
Theatre) presented about 150 new productions, 
of which sixty-five were native plays, eighty-five 
foreign plays in translation. 

Such a program obviously requires subsidy and 
the theatre and dramatic arts can claim to receive 
a greater endowment from the state than is 
allotted to music, painting, sculpture and litera- 
ture put together. In 1937, for instance, 18,- 
280,000 crowns were granted to them out of a 
total art appropriation of 31,295,200 kc. 

The national theatre of Czechoslovakia is, to 
all intents and purposes, the National Theatre of 








Victor Dombrousky 





IVAN THE TERRIBLE, Eisenstein’s film, has been generally considered an 
outstanding contribution of government-subsidized theatre in the U.S.S.R. But 
it is now announced that the second part of the picture will not be released and 
the third part will not be made. To Culture and Life, the weekly newspaper of 
the propaganda and agitation board of the Central Committee, Jvan is ‘cold and 
passionless historism,’ ‘anti-historic and anti-artistic,) in which Eisenstein has 
shown the Russian ruler not ‘as a progressive statesman but as a maniac and... 
a scoundrel.’ Though the picture may not fit into the propaganda program of the 
current Five-Year Plan, its withdrawal must be considered a loss to the world 
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LE JEU DE L°’AMOUR ET DU HASARD 
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he Comédie Frangaise, France’s national theatre for the drama, plays Marivaux 
familiar comedy with characteristic delicacy and finesse. Mony Dalmés, Maurice 
Escandre and Jean Weber are included in the cast. 
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BRITANNICUS 


Racine’s tragedy receives a production of precise movement and simple line at 
the Comédie Frangaise. Jean Chevrier, Renée Faure and Pierre Gallon are caught 
in a classic tableau which might well be a moment in dance. 





American-Swedish News Exchange 


GRIPSHOLM CASTLE is the home of one of Sweden’s most delightful little 
theatres, designed in 1781 by E. Palmstedt during the reign of Gustaf III and 
used for the entertainment of himself and his court. Completely renovated, 
it is an enticing part of the museum which houses the treasures of Gripsholm. 





Prague. But there were, before the war, fifty-two , 


anent theatres in the principal Czech cities 
(including Prague). Of these, it should be noted 
that twenty-six were municipal theatres, so that 
local governments along with the national gov- 
ernment can claim their share of support in the 
activity of the Czech stage. 


V. Sweden 


HE NATIONAL theatre of Sweden, like that of 

most European countries of its size, is con- 
centrated primarily in two buildings, two com- 
panies. The Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stock- 
holm is one of these national stages, the other 
is the Royal Opera. The former was founded by 
King Gustaf III, a contemporary of Louis XVI 
of France, and began its activity on May 17, 
1788. 

During the next hundred years very little native 
drama was offered: most of the plays were 
French, staged and acted by Frenchmen, and pre- 
sented in a variety of playhouses bought or requi- 
sitioned by the state for the more or less personal 
enjoyment of king and court. In 1901, however, 
a state lottery was authorized to raise money for 
a new permanent theatre building that would be 
more than a purveyor of entertainment to the 
court. In 1907 this new marble playhouse in 
Stockholm was opened with August Strindberg’s 
Master Olof, an historical drama concerning the 
life of Martin Luther’s disciple in Sweden. 

The new Royal Dramatic Theatre cost the 
equivalent of about $1,600,000. It has an orches- 
tra floor and three balconies, including the royal 
box. Its seating capacity is 949. Since 1907, like 
the Royal Opera, it has been operated by a com- 
pany with a board of five persons, of whom the 
government appoints three, including the direc- 
tor, whose term is for three years. (The latter 
can, however, be reappointed one or more times. ) 
The present incumbent is a woman, Pauline 
Brunius, who had a distinguished career as an 
actress and as Sweden’s only actress-manager be- 
fore assuming the directorship of her country’s 
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number-one state theatre. Since 1909 the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre has been receiving regular 
grants from the government which appoints spe- 
cial observers and experts annually to scrutinize 
its economic status and artistic program. 

In 1936 this theatre erected a small studio, or 
experimental, stage for the use of its dramatic 
school. There all settings and costumes are done 
by the students of the two- to three-year course, 
who also act in and direct their own plays under 
the supervision of Mrs. Brunius or some member 
of her staff. Students also appear on the main 
stage, not only as walk-ons but in small parts. 

In addition to the Royal Dramatic Theatre and 
the Opera, certain municipal theatres, like those 
in Goteborg, Malmé, Halsingborg, enjoy smaller 
government grants. So that the activity and the 
influence of these stages need not be limited to 
the cities in which they are located, but might 
expand to include the entire country, the so-called 
Riksteatern was founded in 1934. It is not a 
theatre in the strict sense of the word but rather 
a term that covers the presentations offered in 
rural districts and in small towns by touring com- 
panies from the government theatres: primarily 
the Royal Dramatic, but the Opera, too, and also 
certain of the municipal theatres. These com- 
panies present much the same programs as they 
have played during their seasons at home and 
with most of the original casts. The Riksteatern 
also includes performances by private theatres and 
individual touring companies. The organization 
has a central office in Stockholm which correlates 
the many tours that are sent out each year to 
places that would otherwise be devoid of dramatic 
entertainment. 

In order to assure a sufficient response from the 
public all over the country, a sister society has 
been founded, known as the Public Organization 
of Riksteatern. This functions like a subscription 
bureau, guaranteeing to a steady public good seats 
at certain rebates. Through the Riksteatern and 
its Public Organization the term ‘national the- 
atre’ has taken on a new and expanded meaning 
in Sweden. 
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Architecture for the Theatre 


I A New Plan 


ARCH LAUTERER 


HE conventional scenery-hoisting mechan- 
+ with its lofty gridiron (go’ is the height 
usually recommended for the average-sized stage ) 
has resulted in an all too notorious arrangement 
of all the working parts of the theatre. With the 
perpendicular grid mechanism requiring elabo- 
rate and expensive counterweighting devices, fly 
galleries and loading racks, it became the pattern 
to arrange all other areas around the tower needed 
for housing this machinery. The stage—sup- 
posedly the chief property of the actor and direc- 
tor—thus has become the crossroads of all the 
attendant activities of production. And in having 
the final point of all production work limited to 
this single stage space the actor is usually forced 
off it at the crucial period just before dress re- 
hearsals so that the designer, electrician, stage 
carpenter, stage manager and crew can discover 
what they have done, and what they can do about 
it. Meanwhile the play remains in the hands of 
the evicted actors despite all the artists and crafts- 
men now occupying the stage. 

The theatre plan presented here, with its un- 
conventional scene-shifting mechanism, corrects 
some of the faults pertaining to this problem of 
acting and rehearsal. The transverse gridiron 


about which this theatre is planned gives working 
floor space rather than the old aerial storage 
space. It extends over four areas: 21, the main 
performance stage; 22, the area into which all 
hanging scenery is shifted from stages 21 and 23; 
23, a rehearsal stage equipped with all production 
facilities so that lighting, music and setting can be 
gradually added to the acting without expelling 
the actor from the stage; and 24, a stage space 
where scenery is installed for shifting without 
interfering with rehearsals. This area is also used 
for painting. This is done on the boomerangs 
(moving platforms) which are also used in rig- 
ging the hanging scenery to the transverse grid. 

These four stages, measuring a total of 190’ 
long, 35/2’ deep and 241/2’ high to gridiron, just 
equal the cubage (wherein lies the estimate of 
cost) of a conventional stage 35'/2 deep, 70’ wide 
and only 6614.’ high! (All critics agree that this 
is hardly high enough for an effective perpendicu- 
lar gridiron mechanism.) The combination of 
four stages and one combined wagon-stage space 
and rehearsal area affords several advantages over 
the single floor space of one stage: 

First, the speed and ease with which a produc- 
tion can be moved from one stage to another 
means that all public performances can be given 
on the main stage, therefore requiring only a 
single auditorium, lobby, lounge, men’s and 
women’s rooms and box-office. Considerable 


KEY TO PLANS 


1A. Row of removable chairs 
in main auditorium. Drapery storage. 
Lower level, main audi- . Furniture storage. 
torium. 9. Textile storage. 


Movie screen. 


Green room. 53. Storage for steps and 
Paint room. solid scene units. 


Carpenter shop. Tool and shop-equipment 
Scene workshop. storage. 





Upper level, main audi 
torium., 

Lobby. 

Box-office. 

Manager's office. 
Check room 
Women’s room. 
Men’s room. 
Rehearsal room. 
Actors’ forestage en- 
trance. 

Auditorium, rehearsal 
theatre. 

Hall. 

Level of removable 
latforms. 

eontrol rooms 
Wagon-stage storage. 


Chair storage. 

Main stage. 

Grid area for shifting 
hanging scenery. 
Rehearsal and experi 
mental production stage 
Painting and rigging 
area. 

Wagon-stage area. 
Dance rehearsal area. 
Dye room. 

Cleaning closet. 

Costume studio and office. 
Students’ cloak hall. 
Women’s dressing rooms. 
Toilets and showers. 
Men’s dressing rooms. 
Kitchen. 


Scene docks. 

Boomerang storage area. 
Library. 

Secretary’s office 
Director's room. 

Music and sound control 
booths, 

Lighting control booths. 
Lounge-museum. 

Rear spotlight booths 
Film and slide projector 
storage. 

Student director’s office. 
Property storage 

Upper level, rehearsal 
auditorium 

Music and sound re 
cording storage. 


Technician’s office. 
Scene designer’s office. 
Drafting room. 

Costume storage. 
Costume construction 
studio. 

Fitting room. 

Shelves for costume stor- 
age boxes. 

Hangers for costume 
storage. 

Wall for exhibiting scene 
models. 

Stage light bridge. 
Auditorium light bridge. 
Electrical storage and 
repair room. 

Fan room. 
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financial savings result in both initial cost and 
expenditures for maintenance. 

Second, the rehearsal and experimental-pro- 
duction stages give a valid test to all experiments 
because of their identical production facilities. 

Third, with sufficient rehearsal space and two 
stages, one occupied by the play in performance 
and the other by acting and production re- 
hearsals, one play need not be favored at the ex- 
pense of the other. This plan allows development 
toward repertory. 

Fourth, acting, that most important element of 
theatre, can go on undisturbed. Furthermore, the 
other artists in the theatre can perfect their work 
in relation to the acting, through gradual addi- 
tion of the various production elements to the 
rehearsals. 


Stages 


Each of the stages has a depth of 34’ behind 
the act curtain and a forestage 11’ deep that 
sweeps out in an arc into the auditorium. A 
traveler curtain of material with high degree of 
heat resistance (either rubberized flameproof ma- 
terial or glass cloth) is hung from the ceiling of 
the auditorium and follows the arc of the fore- 
stage. This area is primarily for the actor; in- 
flammable scenery need never be used here but 
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furniture and solid three-dimensional units will. 
There is an elevated sidestage that can be used 
with this forestage. The fire curtain, made of two 
sections of asbestos material fastened to light- 
weight metal frames, operates according to code 
requirements immediately behind the proscenium 
opening in the prescribed smoke pockets. A water 
curtain pipe is also planned in the top proscenium 
cove. 

The proscenium opening is 35’ wide and 16’ 
high, with a splay on sides and top to offset the 
18” thickness of the proscenium wall and beam. 
The removable proscenium units on each side in 
back of the act curtain have entrances for the 
actors, 10. Mounted on a movable platform, the 
units can be used to reduce the width of the open- 
ing or moved into the storage area, 15, adjoining 
the stage, if not needed. The proscenium beam 
used with these portals can be lowered from its 
maximum 16’ to a minimum height of 11’, at 
which time the adjustable ceiling piece between 
the stage proscenium and the curved forestage 
curtain track is also lowered and angled so as to 
rectify the changes in acoustics. 

Not only may this stage serve the realistic 
drama by making it appear less a picture, but 
through the use of the proscenium units it can be 
transformed into a plastic stage space. With the 
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addition of a curtain operated on a traveler be- 
hind the proscenium units we have a stage with 
five entrances for the actor; with a simple screen 
formation, a stage 36’ deep with nine entrances 
is provided. 

The wagons used on these stages are in units of 
4x 17'3” and 8’ x 17’3”. The widest wagon will 
pass through the portals between the 6” T-bar 
columns from which the sound-insulated doors 
are hinged that close off one stage area from an- 
other. The stages will not, of course, be completely 
soundproof one from another, but with the use of 
these doors combined with the great space be- 
tween the two stages very little sound disturbance 
should be felt. 


Auditorium 


The main auditorium used for all public per- 
formances seats 540. The chief argument for a 
hall this small is that, in an educational project 
where the main objective is to train students in 
arts and crafts, it is far wiser to plan for several 
performances to full houses than for one or two 
to the entire potential audience. The elevation is 
so devised that the aidience in the middle row 
can see up 20’ on the backwall of the stage and 
those in the last row can see up 14’6”. 

The rehearsal auditorium will seat 120 and is 


planned primarily for lectures and classes where 
visual education equipment is employed. The 
upper level of seats is at the same height above the 
stage as the cross aisle in the main auditorium. 
This enables the director, choreographer and de- 
signer to see the production in rehearsal as it will 
appear to the majority of the audience. 


Lobby, Lounge, Museum 


The lobby has two entrance-ways into the audi- 
torium; and there are two entrances into the 
lobby from the outside, one adjoining the drive- 
way and a larger one opening on to the campus 
walk for the student audience. 

The lounge and museum-exhibition space—one 
large area on the second floor—joins with the audi- 
torium at the cross-aisle level, a position that per- 
mits the entire theatregoing public to see the ma- 
terial on display. 

The rehearsal room bordering on the lobby is 
equipped with hinged hanger frames and movable 
screens so that part of it may serve as a check room 
on performance evenings. 


Circulation 


Student and faculty use of the building will be 
about fifteen times greater than that of the audi- 
ence, so there are three entrances into the build- 











The distinctive feature of the design is a simple traveler system: a 35'-long pipe 
batten hung rigidly from five trucks each 12” long, with four roller-bearing wheels 
3%" in diameter traveling on a 1¥2"-long, double-angle track hung from the steel 
trusses of the roof. Cradled within the base of each of the trucks is a T-connector 
through which passes the pipe batten, allowing freedom for the twisting of the T- 
connector when 6’ drop pipe battens are threaded into it. Inside this first 6’ pipe is 
telescoped another smaller pipe, flanged so as to prevent slipping out. In the first 
6’ length are two movable brackets which can slide up and down the pipe to needed 
height from the floor. There is one movable bracket on the smaller second length of 
pipe. Flexible drops and cycloramas are hung from the batten. 


ing primarily for them. One, at the stage end of 
the theatre, is for all technical classes, rehearsals 
and gatherings in the green room. Another, also 
at the stage end, is for drama and acting classes, 
seminars and conferences with the director. The 
dressing-room corridor, which is also the back- 
stage cross-over, will serve all students moving 
from one side of the building to another. The 
passageway at one side of area 25, well-lighted 
with direct spotlights from the ceiling and 
screened from the rehearsal area, 25-9, by a movie 
screen, 16, serves to connect the lobby area with 
backstage. When wagons are stored in area 25-9 
they leave a passageway 6’ wide. 

The exit from the left side of the auditorium at 
the lower level serves as the entrance hall for stu- 
dents attending lectures, demonstrations, movies, 
etc., shown in the rehearsal auditorium. Tech- 
nical students can reach all areas pertaining to 
production through use of the hall, 12, without 
crossing the stage. This hall has windows into the 
rehearsal stage through which the crew can watch 
a rehearsal on which they are working without 
disrupting it as they change the scenes. 


Acting 


In addition to the two stages of the same di- 
mensions and with identical lighting, music, sound 
and staging facilities, there are four rehearsal 
areas, each with a playing area equal to that of 
the stage. There is also one large dressing room 
and three others that can be used for scene re- 
hearsals requiring small casts. 


Dance 


One of the large rehearsal areas, 26, is planned 
especially for dance and movement classes. Since 
they require musical accompaniment the area is 
placed in the corner of the building and sunk a 
few feet below general floor level to cut down to 
a minimum the transmission of sound to other 
parts of the building. The lowering of the floor 
level also provides an elevated area at one end 
from which choreographers and directors can see 
movement at about the average eye-level of the 
main auditorium. This is a necessity in a rehearsal 
area devoted to movement and is all too often 
neglected. Adjacent is a women’s dressing room. 
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Costumes 

Design studios, dye room, construction studio, 
fitting room and costume storage area are all 
compactly designed in one block adjacent to stage 
and dressing rooms. Proximity of sewing rooms to 
dressing rooms, good ventilation in drying room 
and well-lighted, neatly-arranged and nearby 
costume-storage facilities are not luxuries but 
necessities. 


Lighting 

To attain proper lighting on the stage and its 
actors, not just on the setting, the architectural 
design must provide facilities for placement and 
visible control of lights from the auditorium as 
well as on the stage. Light units lighting the front 
of the performing area must have the same angle 
degree of direction from light source to acting 
area, if uniformity of appearance and style is to 
be maintained throughout the acting areas. Pro- 
vision must be made for side-lighting the front 
and even the forestage or apron as is done for fur- 
ther back in the stage space. The light shutters in 
the booths, 44-45, serve this purpose. The light 
bridge in the auditorium, 65, lights the forestage 
at the same angle and direction as the light bridge 
on the stage, 64. These bridges span both stages. 
The area between, 66, serves as the light-equip- 
ment storage area. 

Front floodlighting for curtain and forestage 
area is supplied from two booths, 47, on the sides 
of the auditorium. These flood spots are dupli- 
cated in the shallow rehearsal auditorium through 
mounting flood spots on pipes suspended from 
the ceiling above the 8’ elevation at the rear. 

The dimmer control is operated from 45—one 
booth for each stage. The dimmer banks are 
mounted on a dolly easily movable through the 
hall in which the panel board, 46, is located. This 
panel board is centred between the two stages, 
making all conduits from stage circuits the same 
length. The usual stage floor pockets are elimi- 
nated because of danger of short circuits from cut 
cable caused by moving stage wagons. The stage 
pockets in this plan are mounted on the 6” T-bar 
column from which the doors are hung that sepa- 
rate the stage areas. 
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Music 

Rather than the conventional, seldom-used or. 
chestra pit, which makes music a ‘show piece’ in 
a production, accommodations for music and 
sound control are in the booth, 44, opposite the 
light control booth. (All four booths are used for 
spotlighting, with the equipment hung from pipe 
battens parallel to shutter openings and high 
enough not to interfere with musicians or switch- 
board operators.) The conductor can see the ac- 
tion on the stage without being visible to the audi. 
ence and is also removed from the noise and 
confusion offstage. 


Scene Construction 


This noisy area is isolated from the rest of the 
building so far as possible. It adjoins the rigging 
and painting stage but with a thick supporting wall 
between. Sound-insulated, fireproof doors each 
49” x 17’ open from shop to rigging stage, pro- 
viding a space large enough for the wagons to 
move directly into the shop where two wagons can 
be accommodated at the same time. On the other 
side the scene shop joins the smaller carpenter 
shop, paint room and dressing room with showers 
for men of the technical crew. Beyond these is 
located an entrance hall used primarily by tech- 
nical students. 

Within the shop, windows are located on one 
side only, high enough in the wall to permit stack- 
ing of scenery beneath. The drop rack on the end 
wall of the shop does not exceed 6’ in height, so 
this wall is also available for stacking. Lower win- 
dows light the bench in the carpenter shop. The 
dressing room combined with the paint room and 
kitchen across entrance hall are all serviced by one 
fan ventilator. ) 


Scene Design 


Since this has constant bearing on the stage 
construction area, it is all in a single block witha 
door opening out of the technicians’ office on toa 
balcony overlooking the scene shop for direct 
communication and observation. Stage-equip- 
ment hardware and tool storage is located on this 
balcony in order to be easily managed by tech- 
nicians’ office. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
O ffices 


The director’s office—large enough for confer- 
ences and classes—is adjacent to the lounge- 
museum for convenience in meeting visitors and 
business engagements. It is also near the main 
performance stage and rehearsal room. The busi- 
ness manager’s office is joined with the box-office 
in the lobby. Stage manager’s desk space is in the 
portal area, 10. The office for the costume de- 
signer will also serve as a studio and afford desk 
space to costumer’s assistant and to choreographer. 
The student director’s office (space for two) joins 
the rehearsal auditorium and would be used 
chiefly by graduate students during rehearsal of 
their particular projects. 


Dressing Rooms 


The dressing rooms along the corridor (which 
also serves as the cross-over for both stages) are 
adaptable to either men or women. Three of them 
measure 12’ x 15'6”; the other is 15'6” x 19’. The 
two dressing rooms not on the corridor would be 
permanently assigned: the one adjacent to the 
shop for men, to be used by the men on the tech- 
nical crew as well as by performers; the one near 
the dance-rehearsal area for women, to be used by 
all girls in dance classes. The rehearsal room on 
the second floor adjoining the costume room 
could be used for chorus dressing room by either 
men or women. 


Storage Areas 


Neither efficiency nor economy is served by 
calling roasting hot or freezing cold attics or less 
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than head-high dingy basements storage space. 
Yet there must be a place for everything if yoy 
expect an orderly theatre. The removable pros. 
cenium units would be stored in area 15, where 
the wagon stages are also stored (on edge) when 
not in use. (When they are in use, the motion. 
picture screen is stored here, for at that time the 
wagons would occupy the area 25-9.) Properties 
are stored in area 50 on the second floor because 
properties are light to handle. Those used in re. 
hearsal and performance would be stored jn 
locked cabinets provided in area 10 on stage left 
of both stages. The costume storage areas, it wil] 
be noted, are all part of the costume construction 
studio. Electrical equipment storage space con- 
nects with both stage and house bridge where the 
majority of equipment will be used. The other 
storage spaces are indicated in the plans for the 
first and second floors. 


Future Expansion 


The hall, 12, is designed to serve as the control 
room for television productions staged on the ex- 
perimental-production and rehearsal stage. The 
lower level in this auditorium is removable to 
clear a space in front of stage for cameras. Should 
television study expand sufficiently to demand 
more space for technical studios and offices they 
can be added on the end of the present rehearsal 
auditorium without destroying the circulation 
plan of the entire theatre. Dressing rooms can be 
added on ground level by extending an L for 
present corridor from student entrance-way into 
building. 
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THEATRE EXPERIMENT 


Enrique Aragon Echeagaray designed this play- 
house for the Fourth Book Fair held in Mexico 
City last spring. A portable theatre, it was used 
during the Fair not only for theatrical perform- 
ances but as an assembly and conference hall and 
it may be adopted this coming season as a home 
for the Pan-American Theatre, a group, directed 
by Fernando Wagner, which has played chiefly 
in the Palace of Fine Arts since its founding in 
1939. The Palace, incidentally, is now seeing 
a season of plays by Luz Alba, director of the 
Teatro Mexicano de Arte, which include Wuth- 
ering [Heights and John Gabriel Borkman, with 
Journey's End and Xavier Villaurrutia’s [nvita- 
tion to Death tentatively scheduled. Another bit 
of news from Mexico is that Virginia Fabregas 
and Maria Teresa Montoya have formed a com- 
pany and announce for production such plays as 
Pinero’s His House in Order, O’Neill’s All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings, Williams’ Glass Menagerie. 








THEATRE IMPROVISATION. In Hamburg the State Opera House comes to 
life again after being burned out in 1943. Architectural ingenuity bricked up the 
former proscenium (below, with ruined boxes on the left) to form the back wall 
of a new auditorium (above) which was constructed on the stage of the old house. 
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II. An Addition for Cleveland 
FREDERIC McCONNELL 

HE Cleveland Play House operates two the- 
eee under one roof, one seating 530 people 
and the other, 160. Experience has proved that 
the discrepancy in size and equipment between 
these two theatres results in discrepancies like- 
wise in their artistic and economic possibilities. 
To meet this dilemma, a secondary theatre com- 
parable in size to the larger theatre is proposed, 
in order to preserve dual operations on a basis of 
economic and artistic parity. This theatre would 
be constructed on property across the street and 
directly opposite the present building. 

A further consideration, however, prompts the 
new plan; namely, the need for a new design in 
theatre architecture and a departure from certain 
conventions which, it is believed, the future will 
no longer endorse—a design new in the sense that 
it revives some ancient truths. Robert Edmond 
Jones once wrote in THEATRE ARTS, ‘Actually the 
best thing that could happen to our theatre would 


be for playwrights and actors and directors to be 
handed a bare stage on which no scenery could 
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be placed, and then told that they must write and 
act and direct for this stage. In no time we should 
have the most exciting theatre in the world.’ Such 
a challenge is heartily welcome. 

The plan for the new theatre in Cleveland is 
to enhance unity between the playing area and 
audience by means of a dominating stage, 
achieved by its extension into the auditorium, and 
by the enlargement of the proscenium to such a 
degree as practically to eliminate it. The combi- 
nation of these two elements reduces to a mini- 
mum the picture-frame aspect of the contem- 
porary stage opening and removes the arbitrary 
and conscious barrier that now exists between 
actor and audience — that band of darkness that 
comes between. It restores some of the freedom 
enjoyed and practised by the Elizabethans and 
the Romans. 

The side walls and ceiling of the auditorium 
terminate flush at the stage, forming an unclut- 
tered opening 44’ wide and 22’ high. (Shakes- 
peare’s Fortune stage was 43’ wide.) The main 
stage behind the opening is 30’ deep. But it ex- 
tends 8’ forward into the auditorium, thus giving 
a total playing depth of 38’. Four additional feet 
may be obtained by reversing the steps which 
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descend from the stage level to the auditorium 
floor. The purpose, achieved by means of the 
large opening and the extended stage, is not 
merely to provide a proscenium stage supple- 
mented by an ‘apron,’ but one organic stage mass, 
a viable playing zone of considerably greater 
tactile impact than presently experienced. 

As John C. Adams has pointed out in THEATRE 
ARTS, ‘the action on the Elizabethan stage which 
tended to advance toward the spectator created 
an impact upon all his senses which the modern 
theatre of illusion cannot match.’ He cites the 
further fact that while the Elizabethans had an 
all-inclusive playing area of 1800 square feet, 
we today are restricted to about 1000. Given the 
open space and unobstructed view in the pro- 
posed stage plan we can, by means other than 
those used by Shakespeare, break down this dif- 
ference in mobility and tactile values. 

The stage elevation is 30”. The conventional 
stage-house is eliminated, as not worth its con- 
struction and operation cost. Staging practice at 
the Play House, as elsewhere, has established the 
validity of designing from the floor up, rather 
than from the top down, based upon a technique 
of horizontal handling of scenery and equipment 
instead of vertical; scenic elements, whether they 
are plastic and abstract or ‘realistic,’ are moved 
off to the sides of the stage instead of being 
hoisted to the flies. We are little concerned with 
those pieces of ‘flimsy architecture conventionally 
painted.’ Moreover, many plays are staged in a 
single undisturbed unit, rendering the high loft 
a total loss, a barren space for the consumption 
of heat and the collection of drafts. The stage- 
house is compressed to 15’ above the auditorium 
ceiling. A lightweight and flexible gridiron will 
be suspended from the top to take care of occa- 
sional lighting equipment and masking pieces. 
There will be no permanent and expensive in- 
stallations so often unused and to which a pro- 
ducer must be slave. 

We look upon all of the stage as the actor’s 
domain, to be shared with his audience. If we 
have space it should be released for dynamic use. 
Those unseen caverns of offstage room which the 
actor never inhabits should be brought within 
the realm of his orbit and his passion, supported 
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by such suggestive scenic elements and pointed 
lighting as the modern director and designer wel] 
know how to achieve, variously from Antigone to 
Yellow Jack. In a word, we embrace the archi- 
tectonic freedom of the stage cube and ask the 
modern stage no longer to disclaim its own ex- 
istence. 

The curtain (when used) will be the horizon- 
tal traveler type, and depending upon ultimate 
building code decisions it will either be out in 
front following the line of the curved forestage, 
or in its accustomed place behind the proscenium 
wall. The curtain, however, as an instrument for 
concealment and scene termination is beginning 
to lose its force. Its influence may wane once an 
audience disbelieves that the stage is something 
to be hidden and denied. The stage, in any event, 
does not really exist until the lights come up and 
the actor steps forward to give it life with his 
utterance. 

The audience room is a semi-circular slope con- 
taining 550 seats in a single unit. Fifteen tiers 
curve in a broad arc around the stage. They are 
32” apart and rise 6” above each other in an 
angle of 10.6°. There are four aisles, and nine 
doors at the back which permit easy and quick 
exit. The room fans out to 100’ at its widest point 
and is 50’ deep. The ideal balance between the 
height of the stage floor and the pitch of the audi- 
ence floor is a nice point, and further study may 
alter the measurements and proportions here 
given, in an effort to avoid dangerous tendencies 
towards making the stage too low and the audi- 
ence rake too steep. In any event, the criterion 
here is not the early Greek depressed orchestra 
circle flanked by hillside, but the Hellenistic or 
Roman elevated stage, as well as the Elizabethan 
and oriental platform, objectively placed and 
surrounded in order to give the best focus on the 
actor as to both sight and sound. 

Most of the lighting, because of the prominence 
and emphasis upon the forestage as the focal 
playing area, is from the front. In the ceiling, 
two-thirds back from the stage, is a light trough 
curving around the entire width of the stage, 
thus providing a combination of front and side 
lighting which enhances the plastic quality of 
actors and scene. The angle of this light is vari- 
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ously between 35° and 38°. The control room 
for light and sound is placed at the rear of the 
auditorium, thus giving free and uninterrupted 
view of all the stage. From this source, also, are 
pockets for additional front lighting. In the ceil- 
ing above the forestage are concealed openings 
for pool lighting on the forestage, as well as for 
lighting the forward zones of the so-called main 
or ‘rear’ stage. In addition, there are the usual 
lighting installations on the main stage itself to 
light the back areas which cannot adequately be 
reached from beam lighting in the auditorium. 

Portals, architecturally harmonious with the 
audience room and flanking the forestage, pro- 
vide in themselves two small side stages or playing 
areas which are connected by concealed openings 
to the main stage. These portal stages, as well as 
the forestage, can, of course, also be approached 
from the back of the audience room, if needed or 
desired. 

A large free area abuts on the left of the main 
stage, allowing the disposal of scenic elements as 
well as of temporary storage of miscellaneous 
properties, furniture and scene pieces. 

Because of the widened proscenium, broad 
auditorium and forward extension of the stage, 
our new playing area now assumes the shape of 
a circle or an oval with the focus of action in a 
convex angle pointing toward the audience. In 
the old stage the playing area is essentially an 
oblong arbitrarily forced behind the artificial 
barrier of the proscenium opening in a concave 
angle pointing to the rear of the stage away from 
the audience, and creating a demarcation be- 
tween audience and play. 


We emphasize, however, that the design does 
not preclude or discourage the use of illusionistic 
elements; it merely demands of the producer a 
modification, a clarification and simplification of 
these elements. There is no reason why the reality 
of the present-day box set of three walls and a 
ceiling should be suddenly terminated by the 
formal barrier of a second proscenium picture 
frame. Realistic elements need not be conceived 
as if they were not part of a stage (which they 
are). They can, however, be placed spatially on 
the stage and still provide whatever illusory back- 
ground is required. The sides and ceiling of the 
box set must terminate somewhere. Why not 
taper them off architecturally and indistinguish- 
ably into space? Let the stage picture, whatever 
it is, be framed by an architectural treatment of 
its own forward and ceiling elements and also by 
the surrounding space of the stage itself, instead 
of by the harsh limitation of canvas and board. 

Contact between the front environs of the 
theatre and the back is provided by a closed cor- 
ridor along one side of the building. A one-story 
section placed behind the rear wall of the stage 
with a soundproof vestibule and entrance leading 
to the stage at both ends accommodates nine 
dressing rooms and an actors’ ante-room. This 
concentrates the actors’ dressing area in a single 
space easily accessible both to the stage from 
either side and to the street. It also provides a 
cross-over from one side of the stage to the other 
and eliminates the need for improvising valuable 
space on the stage proper for this purpose. 

A spacious lounge for the audience, apart from 
the ticket lobby, is provided directly adjacent to 
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the auditorium. There is also a small garden ter- 
race for use when weather permits, which in 
Cleveland isn’t often. Audience entr’acte plea- 
sure and comfort is worth every consideration. 

It will, of course, be noted that there is only 
nominal provision for shops, offices, educational 
facilities, rehearsal rooms and the like, all of 
which are essential to an institutional theatre with 
a permanent producing company. These ele- 
ments, however, are already provided in the 
present Play House building and need not be 
duplicated. The proposed building is close enough 
to the present theatre to permit of administrative 
and production services continuing and servicing 
both plants. However, all of the essential elements 
above noted could be incorporated in the pro- 
posed plan if it were to be conceived as an inde- 
pendent theatre unit, and additional space and 
funds were provided. 

The architects are Francis K. Draz and Adolph 
P. Scholl, Architects and Engineers, Cleveland. 


Ill. Toward a New Form 
MICHAEL M. HARE 


HAT must the theatre do for the commu- 
W nity? In developing theatre plans for an 
educational institution that is the first question to 
be asked. Before it can be properly answered the 
architect, or anyone planning such a theatre, must 
go beyond the standard Broadway theatre con- 
ception (vitiated before it begins by the limita- 
tions of the college budget) and examine the 
purposes of such a theatre in relation to the spon- 
soring institution or community. 

There are various possible purposes for a 
theatre in an educational institution. It may serve 
to educate actors, technically, in conventional 
theatre forms. It may be a laboratory for experi- 
ment. It may be a theatre for students to par- 
ticipate socially rather than technically in play 
production. It may be a centre for all the arts on 
the campus or in the community. It may be a 
place in which to develop a regional stock com- 
pany. It may be used exclusively to house visiting 
road shows, bringing Broadway to the college 
community. Finally, it may be built simply be- 
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cause theatregoing is considered a civilizing influ- 
ence and a proper part of campus social activities, 
without regard to whether students participate in 
its backstage activities. 

Naturally, almost no theatre in an educational 
community has one purpose, and one only. How. 
ever, it is possible to imagine several typical situ- 
ations and to offer a hint as to their proper 
solution. 

First, let us assume that we have a large college 
near a metropolitan area with funds to develop 
a complete dramatic school but with the city 
theatres available to meet most theatregoing 
needs. The conventional type of stage for a 
theatre so conveniently located is unnecessary, 
unless the head of the dramatic department in- 
sists that since his students will have to work in 
after-years with such a stage, they should there- 
fore work with it during their training years. But 
even if the standard stage is insisted on, a flexible 
stage for experimental programs, with a small 
additional auditorium, should be included. 

Another situation might be represented by the 
large college serving as the cultural oasis in a 
sizable rural community. Instead of the conven- 
tional grid-type stage in a place like this, where 
it would be used to accommodate possibly one 
Broadway road show a year, it would be more 
economical and practical to bring the cubic foot- 
age wasted in the air in a grid-type stage down 
to the ground and thus provide not only flexibility 
in production but potential dual use of the space. 
Such a community project would also require a 
highly flexible auditorium, suitable both to college 
and to community needs. The plan would take 
into consideration not only play production but 
space for meeting rooms, art galleries, dance 
floors, game rooms, restaurants and the other 
appurtenances of a proper community centre. 

A third example might be found in the small 
college where theatre is not stressed as a profession 
but is considered an integral part of the college’s 
cultural life. A theatre appropriate either to a 
regional stock company or to a visiting Broadway 
show seems unjustified ; more suitable would be a 
low-cost plant to include a stage with plenty of 
floor space and an auditorium related to the stage 
in ways that would allow flexibility of arrange- 
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ment of the two. Even with a limited budget it 
is possible to design a theatre of this sort that 
would accommodate not only productions of 
plays but concerts, lectures, receptions and even 
dances, using the stage space as one flexible area. 

Certainly it is not easy to solve the problems 
involved in trying to design an interchangeable 
stage and auditorium. Some of the advantages 
inherent in the conventional separation of the 
two would be sacrificed; the problem of cutting 
off stage working areas for rehearsal or storage 
during the production of a play would become 
more acute. However, it would seem feasible to 
take the area occupied by the usual wagon-type 
stage and curve it around the auditorium. This 
immediately permits a multitude of prosceniums 
and the simultaneous presentation of a number 
of ideas to an audience; or, it allows parts of the 
stage to become auditorium and thus increase 
seating capacity; or, third, it permits pageants to 
be viewed through a proscenium open at least 
two-thirds around the auditorium and eliminating 
any sort of stage frame. 

As an alternative conception — one almost the 
exact contrary of the ‘curved’ wagon-stages — it 
is possible to have a revolving stage capable of 
opening to any one of several auditoriums. This 
plan solves the problem of variable seating ca- 
pacity and at the same time allows the audi- 
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toriums not in use in connection with the stage to 
be turned over to movies, lectures, forums and 
meetings. Still another way of increasing the flexi- 
bility of seating arrangement and permitting 
changes in theatre form is to enlarge the fore- 
stage or even to have a succession of forestages. 

As I stated at the beginning these are only hints 
of possible solutions to theatre architecture. Pri- 
marily, such solutions must be financially feasible. 
The educational world must be propagandized 
into the realization that theatre is more than an 
amusement, more than a somewhat shady pro- 
fession — that it is, in truth, a vital educational 
instrument in the maintenance of peace and that 
familiarity with it, both as spectator and as par- 
ticipant, can be the very hub of a liberal arts 
education. At the same time dramatic depart- 
ments must themselves be educated into relating 
their art to other aspects of education, into recog- 
nizing that their plant must be united with other 
facets of the college’s cultural and educational 
life; only in this way can dramatic departments 
get for their own work a suitable financial budget. 
The isolationism of certain dramatic directors has 
reenforced the intolerance of college trustees and 
administrations toward the theatre. These direc- 
tors must be educated into a favorable acceptance 
of plans that incorporate into a theatre plant other 
functions of college or community life. 

The box set is not the ‘be-all-and-end-all’ of 
theatre. We are still far behind in ideas for a 
truly flexible stage and auditorium. But new 
forms must be developed, and new forms will 
develop as experience tells us of the part that 
theatre can play in general education. 
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IV. Facts and Footnotes 


wo exhaustive studies of theatre architec- 

ture as adapted to college, university and 
community use have been made within the last 
two years. Taken with THEATRE ARTS’ own Ar- 
chitecture for the New Theatre and the special 
architectural articles printed from time to time 
in its pages, these two theses — available only in 
manuscript form at present — cover the whole 
subject of recent educational theatre architecture 
and also look into the future. 

George H. Quinby has concentrated his study 
on the forty theatres built at colleges and uni- 
versities between 1930 and 1943. Professor 
Quinby, director of dramatics at Bowdoin, car- 
ried out his researches in connection with the 
Yale Department of Drama from which his 
manuscript can be obtained on library loan. His 
object was to find out exactly how nearly the 
theatres he investigated serve the purposes for 
which they were built. Floor plans accompany 
reports by the policy maker, architect, director 
and business manager of each of the theatres. 

Marion P. Robinson of the University of 
Maryland, on the other hand, has made a monu- 
mental study of “College Theatres of Tomorrow.’ 
In it she relates the problem to the past history 
of college-theatre building and offers full de- 
scriptions, with illustrations, of projected thea- 
tres for forty-one different schools. Related to 
these concrete plans are chapters on theatre the- 
ories and ‘an ideal college theatre.’ 

And, finally, here is a scattered report or two 
from some of the many new theatres planned by 
colleges and communities throughout the coun- 
try. The Sacramento Civic Repertory Theatre 
has announced that its new building will be 
named for California’s first playhouse, the Eagle, 
which opened on October 18, 1849. It has been 
designed by Dwight Gibbs and will cost in the 
neighborhood of $500,000. The auditorium will 
seat 300; and there will be workshops and re- 
hearsal rooms, to be used also as classrooms for 
the theatre’s drama school. 

The Eagle will house the Civic Repertory 
plays as well as traveling commercial produc- 
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tions (on a rental basis). It was as the lat- 
ter that the original Eagle functioned, though 
briefly. A rude contraption of packing boxes and 
canvas, it operated under almost continuous 
difficulties and closed less than three months 
after its opening. But it introduced Sacramento 
—and California—to drama and blazed a 
trail for the theatres that later brought such per- 
sonalities as Edwin Booth, Maude Adams and 
Blanche Bates to Sacramento audiences. 

In the middle west a brand-new organization 
is blueprinting a civic theatre building. The 
North Star Drama Guild of Minneapolis plans 
a theatre 165’ by 180’, a stage of 1950 square 
feet, with a proscenium 30’ wide by 20’ high, 
and an auditorium covering 3000 square feet to 
seat 440 people on the ‘continental’ plan. There 
are fifteen offices, six technical shops and work 
rooms, six rehearsal rooms, radio studio facilities 
and the like. The designer is Newton Griffith of 
the Minneapolis firm of Long and Thorshov. 

The Guild plans to give thirty productions 
over a forty-eight-week season, with admission 
at a dollar plus tax for every seat at every per- 
formance. They will have a permanent salaried 
staff for direction, business management and 
technical work and a board of trustees, elected 
from the 400-odd Guild membership, to man- 
age the theatre. 

In the south, in the little mountain town of 
Highlands, North Carolina, another theatre plan 
waits to be transferred from paper and clay 
model into sticks and stones. The embryo of the 
Highlands Community Theatre was a small 
group that put on a play in 1939 on the 2x4 
stage of the local movie house. Later the same 
season a visit from the Barter Theatre sharpened 
the local theatre urge and the succeeding sum- 
mers saw increased activity until the lack of man- 
power drastically affected the little group. But in 
1946 the Highlands Community Theatre re- 
newed its promises to itself and its community 
in play production, in fund-raising and in the- 
atre design. And now, the postoffice of the little 
town proudly displays the model of what will 
soon be the Highlands Community Theatre 
building, community property derived from 
community interest. 


The Italian Stage 
HUGH BARTY-KING 


T HE THEATRE of Eduardo de Filippo, Neapoli- 
tan actor-dramatist beloved throughout Italy, 
belongs to the world of women of James Thur- 
berish outline, broad arms and thick thighs, men 
who wipe the tops of their bald heads with nap- 
kins and then replace their caps, neighbors who 
shout and brawl — the tenement block and its 
mixed occupants. 

It is a theatre in which the real, sadly comic 
characters of modern life with their joys and 
worries are at home with the ‘masks’ of the com- 
media dell’ arte and their buffoonery; people 
from the street mix freely with people from the 
old scenarios — the Tartaglias, the Captain Spav- 
entas, the Pantalones. Social criticism and slap- 
stick, true life and ‘good theatre,’ the only too 
patently possible and the uproariously impossible 
—umanita e palcoscenico, as one Italian critic 
puts it — go hand in hand. 

Napoli Milionaria!, the latest comedy success 
of Eduardo de Filippo, tells of a Neapolitan fam- 
ily in their home just before the Allies took Naples. 
They are up to their necks in the black market. 
Coffee, sugar, flour peep from under the bed and 
beneath the mattress. People come and buy at 
whatever prices are asked, and Amalia the mother 
(played by Titina de Filippo) pockets all the 
money. A poor clerk from the floor above begs 
her to give him something to eat, and she only 
does so in return for his wife’s earrings. Amedeo, 
the son, gets into bad company, and Maria, the 
daughter, starts recklessly to enjoy herself. 

The father Gennaro, a tram-driver (played by 
‘Eduardo,’ as de Filippo is nationally known), is 
the only one who will have nothing to do with it. 
He deprecates the whole dirty business and won’t 
have them speak of it in his presence. But when 
one day an officer of the police comes sniffing 
round the apartment, he saves the situation by 
lying on the bed of so many secrets and success- 
fully imitating a corpse, while the family desper- 
ately tries to think up ways of luring the cops 
away. Then, hearing cries and shouting outside, 


he thinks there must be an air-raid and rushes 
to join the crowd surging towards what he be- 
lieves must be an air-raid shelter. He ends up, not 
in a shelter, but in a railway carriage full of un- 
lucky Neapolitans being exported to Germany. 

After four months’ forced labor for his mas- 
ters, Gennaro escapes and returns home. He takes 
off his hat to a woman in the passage, passes on, 
checks himself and goes back. It is his wife. 
Amalia is decked out in a long dress, high-heeled 
shoes and hung with jewelry; Maria is bemoan- 
ing the departure of her G.I. fiancé; Amedeo is 
always popping in and out ‘on business.’ Gennaro 
tries to tell them of the horrors he has seen, but 
no one listens. He is dumbfounded and disillu- 
sioned. 

And then Enrichetta, the younger daughter, 
falls ill. The only thing that can save her is a medi- 
cine which the drug stores don’t sell. It can only 
be had in the black market. But where? Out of 
the blue comes the clerk from the floor above, 
whom Amalia has been gradually ruining. He 
offers them the precious medicine and asks for 
nothing in return. 

This brings Amalia to her senses. The comedy 
ends on a serious — almost moral — note in the 
Chaplin fashion, with the family waiting for the 
night to pass and a new day to dawn, when not 
only Enrichetta but all of them will be healed of 
the disease which only war brings, and they are 
restored to a new sense of values. 

Napoli Milionaria! has special significance for 
American Italians, but Eduardo’s Questi Fant- 
asmi! is the better play. In fact, a theatrical direc- 
tor from Florence, who confessed he didn’t 
normally bother with ‘these Neapolitan plays,’ has 
dubbed Questi Fantasmi! ‘the best comedy to 
come out of Italy in the last fifty years.’ It has 
already been translated into French and may be 
produced in France, with Raimu, this fall. 

De Filippo has written some fourteen comedies 
and played in all of them. While they do not claim 
to be great literature, they are of special value 
in these days which are producing few new pieces 
from the pens of Italian authors. Less than a 
dozen Italian playwrights have produced any- 
thing of note in recent years, among them Piran- 
dello’s son, who writes under the name of Stefano 
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Landi (Un Gradino Piu Giu); Luigi Chiarelli, 
who is known outside Italy for his The Mask and 
the Face (Teatro in Fiamme) ; Eduardo Anion 
(E Tornato Primavera), Gherardo Gherardi, de 
Benedetti, Cataldo, Franco Monicelli, Leopoldo 
Trieste. 

Most of the plays seen in Italy these days are 
translations from the French and English. Bour- 
det, Giraudoux, Cocteau, de Musset, Sartre have 
all been popular, and among the English and 
American plays have been Shadow and Sub- 
stance, Arsenic and Old Lace, Blithe Spirit, 
Watch on the Rhine, Time and the Conways, 
Strange Interlude, The Moon Is Down, The 
Time of Your Life and many Shakespeare pro- 
ductions, notably an excellent Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in Rome directed by Guido Sal- 
vini, one of Italy’s leading directors, who worked 
for some time with Reinhardt in Austria. 

There is of course a crisis in the Italian theatre 
at the present moment. Where would Italy be 
without its crises! It is an economic one. The 
Italian theatre, most natives seem to think, can 
never be self-supporting for two reasons: the 
smallness of the audiences and the largeness of the 
taxes. No town in Italy has a large enough popu- 
lation to support a run of more than one to three 
days, except Milan and Rome where a ‘record 
run’ would be four to five weeks. And, at present, 
taxes take forty percent of all box-office receipts 
(according to Giulio Trevisani in the latest num- 
ber of J1 Dramma). 

Trevisani deplores the existence of the ‘com- 
mercial theatre.’ Its present rotten economic 
basis, he says, is responsible for the high cost of 
production and the high price of seats. Theatre- 
going is thus limited to a section of the community 
economically privileged ‘and for the greater part 
incapable of artistic and progressive understand- 
ing.’ The solution seems to be to throw the theatre 
back into the arms of the state from which every- 
one else is celebrating his release. Everyone agrees, 
however, that dependence on the state should be 
economic only. 

In the meantime, a number of private enter- 
prises are starting up all over the peninsula, and 
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they appear to be trying to solve the problem in 
another way. In Milan, a company called Indus- 
trie Cinematografiche e Teatrali has built film 
studios on the outskirts of the town and rebuilt 
and redecorated the Triennale Theatre. The 
I. C. E. T. will put on a season of plays, each to 
run a month, and has appointed as director Ales- 
sandro Brissoni, a young man from Florence who 
has already made a name as one of Italy’s most 
imaginative and talented directors. I. C. E. T. also 
runs a drama school, which will supply its produc- 
tions with secondary players, after the manner of 
the London Old Vic. Brissoni hopes that the first 
season will include André Obey’s Noah and an 
Italian version of Endymion. Silvio d’Amico, 
president of the state Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, hopes to start a similar enterprise in Rome 
next January. 

An Arts Theatre has been started in Florence 
under the auspices of the University, the Academy 
of Fine Arts and the Istituto Cherubini. It opened 
with Angelica, written in French by the Italian 
playwright, Leo Ferrero, while he was in exile. 

In Genoa, a theatre critic, G. M. Guglielmino, 
and a small group of theatre enthusiasts have 
started the Luigi Pirandello Experimental The- 
atre, where works by Pirandello, Shaw, James 
Joyce, Goldoni, Yeats and Synge have already 
been produced. In Venice, an anonymous bene- 
factor has instituted an Arts Centre in the Goldoni 
Theatre, which a private firm was on the point 
of turning into a cinema. The old auditorium, 
which was for three centuries the Teatro San 
Luca and for nine years was directed by Goldoni 
himself, has been demolished and the theatre is 
being repaired and refitted backstage in prepara- 
tion for a season of plays. 

Marionette theatres are flourishing once more 
in Naples (the San Carlino), in Milan (the 
Teatro Gerolomo) and in Rome (La Scena). 

In short, theatrical activity in Italy at the pres- 
ent moment is considerable — despite the ‘crisis.’ 
Only time will tell whether the economic inse- 
curity of the profession is to have a permanent 
effect or whether the ‘crisis’ will be effectively 
solved to permit proper artistic development. 
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Eduardo de Filippo (right ), about whose lively theatre in Naples Hugh Barty-King 
writes, appears here in one of his greatest comedy successes. 











4 dramatic criticism by 


producing a work of bold 
originality and unimpeachable ex- 
cellence. The tremendous bulk of 
information contained in this book 
is made relishable by the fresh 
mustard of Eric Bentley’s writing; 
his scholarship is vast but he rides 
it handily. ..a vigorous and pu- 
nitive attack on Broadway’s trash- 
mongers... All this is healthy, 
good, and much overdue —a nice 
leeching of the dropsical wamblers 
that have trod our native boards 
too long.” 

— HENRY MORTON ROBINSON, 


Saturday Review 


“He has a mind that is alive and 
kicking; he has a healthy taste 
and discrimination; and he gratify- 
ingly avoids the academicism which 
so frequently discolors treatises of 
this kind . . 
worth reading.” 


— GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, 
N. Y. Times 


. a critic eminently 


THE 
PLAYWRIGHT 


At all bookstores $3.00 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK 





550 
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Bookshelf 


continued ) 


Impresario, by S. Hurok, in collabo- 


ration with Ruth Goode (Random: 
$3). Random reminiscences of the 
veteran manager, set down in het- 
erogeneous fashion, with much po- 
lite commentary on and occasional 
revealing flashes of Chaliapin, Pav- 
lova, Duncan and the ballet com- 


panies. 


Tue Tae or TANGLEwWoon, by M. A. 


DeWolfe Howe (Vanguard: $2 

A charming account, affectionately 
printed, of the Berkshire Music Fes- 
tivals and their lore-laden scen 
in Massachusetts. Introduction by 


Serge Koussevitzky. 


Esguire’s 1946 Jazz Book, edited by 


Paul Eduard Miller (A. S. Barnes: 
$2). This third annual edition of 
what is fast becoming a classic in 
its field features, in addition to a 
survey of the year in jazz, a section 
on Chicago jazz from its beginnings. 


Duke Exvtincton, by Barry Ulanoy 


Creative Age: $3 Full-length 
story of the gifted orchestra leader 
and composer, with considerable 
sidelight on the world of jazz, affec- 
tionately written by the editor of 


the magazine Metronome. 


Tue Art or Piay Propuction, by 


John Dolman, Jr. (Harper: $3.50 

Greatly revised edition of a stand- 
ard work first published in 1928. 
Still invaluable for theatre students 


OpporTUNITIES IN AcTING. by Frank 


Vreeland (Vocational Guidance 
Manuals: $1.25 


wrote to Athene Seyler when she 


As a friend once 


was first tempted by the theatre 

‘For God’s sake, don’t: but if you 
must, go ahead and God bless you.’ 
So if you must, this little book pro- 
vides the general rules of stage. 
screen, radio and television with a 
few suggestions on how to get 
through the front and back doors. 
SEATTLE STOCK 
Begin- 
nings to 1934, by Mary Katherine 
Rohrer University of Washing- 
ton: Cloth, $2.25; Paper, $1.50 

Second in the University’s drama 


CompPaANiEs, From Theu 


publications edited by Glenn 
Hughes, this thesis provides valu- 
able local data toward the whol 
subject of professional companies 


in America. 


L——L—— 
Watch For! 


The Second Volume of 


Theatre World 


A complete pictorial and _ statistical 
yearbook of the 1945-46 Broadway 
theatrical season, edited by Daniel Blum. 


2 «6 
On sale Next Month at leading bookstores 
or by mail. 
Handy Size $1.50 Deluxe Edition $2.50 
For information write 
ORMAN MACDONALD, Ass 
THEATRE WORLD 


105 W. 43 St. + New York 18, N. Y. 














DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


DREAM GIRL $2.50 


Elmer Rice 


A SOUND OF HUNTING 2.50 


Horry Brown 


THIS WAY TO THE TOMB 2.25 


Ronald Duncan 


THE MERMAIDS SINGING 2.00 
John Von Druten 

THE LATE GEORGE APLEY 75 
John Marquand & George Kaufman 

THE FRENCH TOUCH 75 
Joseph Fields & Jerome Chodorov 

* * * * * . * * 

RADIO, THE FIFTH ESTATE 4.00 
Judith C. Walter 

OSCAR WILDE 3.75 
Hesketh Pearson 

REMINISCENCES 2.75 
Maxim Gorki 

THE CONTACT BOOK 1.00 
(Summer edition) 

48 W. 52d St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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special rate for 
Class Subscribers 


$2.00 


In Groups of Eight or More 





Once again, Theatre Arts offers a 
gecial low rate to class subscrib- 
es in universities, colleges, high 
shools, dramatic groups, study 
dubs and theatre workshops: a 
full year’s subscription for only 
$2.50 per student in groups of 
eight or more. 


So broad, so inclusive, so in- 
structive is Theatre Arts, it is 
practically indispensable as an 
authoritative text and as supple- 
mentary reading to every teacher 
of the drama and to every student 
planning a career as actor, play- 
wright or technician. 


We invite you to write for full 
details of this special offer now. 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 









A Valuable Reference Work 


For Librarians + For Students of the 
Drama + For Theatre Goers 


MODERN 
American Playwrights 


A Bibliography 1918-1945 
Compiled by Joseph A. Weingarten 
Part—!] A—tLavery 
This Bibliography includes more than 150 authors 
who have had at least three full-length plays pro- 
tuced on Broadway. Philip Barry, Clare Booth, 
Paul Green, Hart & Kaufman are just a few of 
the names to be found therein. 72pps. $1.00 

Send your orders to: 
JOSEPH A. WEINGARTEN 
Cherry Street New York 2, N. Y. 


Bookshelf (continued ) 


THe Wispom oF THE Heart, by 
Henry Miller (New Directions: 
$3). New edition of stimulating 
and intelligible essays by the author 
of The Cosmological Eye, The Air- 
Conditioned Nightmare, etc. The 
paean of praise to Raimu is also in- 
teresting for its remarks on movies 
in general. 


REINES DE THEATRE, 1633-1941, by 
Dussane (Les Editions Variétés, 
Montreal). Simple and telling 
pieces on the Marquise du Parc, 
La Champmeslé, Clairon, Mars, 
Marie Dorval, Rachel, Bernhardt 
and Julia Bartet. 


27 Wacons Fut or Corton, and 
Other One-Act Plays, by Tennessee 
Williams (New Directions, Norfolk, 
Conn.: $3.50). Eleven of Mr. 
Williams’ one-acters collected in 
a single volume. It includes This 
Property Is Condemned, The Long 
Goodbye, The Last of my Solid 
Gold Watches, The Lady of Lark- 
spur Lotion among others. 


It’s My Turn, by Clay Franklin 
(French: $1). Third collection of 
Mr. Franklin’s monologues for a 
variety of ages with a variety of 
characters. 


MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
by Laura Katherine Martin 
(H. W. Wilson: $1.90). An invalu- 
able aid to the librarians of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools: 
listings, tabulations and individual 
appraisals of current publications 
according to subject matter. Also 
an over-all ‘100 recommended’ list 
which includes THEATRE ARTS. 


BALLET, 104 Photographs by Alexey 
Brodovitch; Text by Edwin Denby 
(F. F. Augustin: $10). Impression- 
istic photographs of successive Bal- 
let Russe companies 1935 to 1939. 

Tue Batitet CHart, de Medici to 
Markova, arranged by Joseph Bas- 
tien (Bruce Humphries: $1). A 
colorful chart with the great names 
and highlights in the history of the 
ballet listed chronologically. 

I Hearp Tuem Sino, by Ferdinand 
Reyher (Little, Brown: $2). Novel 
of small-town American life, now 
being dramatized by Mr. Reyher 
for potential Broadway production. 
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Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


BLITHE SPIRIT * HARRIET 
THE RICH FULL LIFE + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
THE RYAN GIRL 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
CLAUDIA + UNCLE HARRY 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
LITTLE BROWN JUG 
FOOLISH NOTION 
| LIKE IT HERE 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE + SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE + LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
WINGS OVER EUROPE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
THERESE + PAPA IS ALL 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Avaliable 
ANGEL STREET 
TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
When Available 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 





Internationally Famous 
One Act Plays — by 


ALICE GERSTENBERG — 
© “OVERTONES” 
© “THE POT BOILER” 


Write: Longmans Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
@ “THE SOUND EFFECTS MAN” 


Write: Samuel French 
25 West 45, N. Y. C. 


— available ali Theatre Groups — 





WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- 
Find” books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write us 
stating ‘“Wants."’ No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 
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RANDALL SCHOOL 


174 Ann St., Hartford 3, Connecticut 


The Professional Theatre School 
for Southern New England 


THEATRE e RADIO « TELEVISION 


Approved for Veterans 


New School Year for 1946-47 
Starts 3rd Week in September 


Majors also available in Art and Music 
DIRECTOR—Ann Heilpern Randall 


De aul 


ERSITY 


UNI 
CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional Schoo! with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
rodecig, Eoperieney gfuntc, Fsricm, @ 
ul ; 
Courses; Evening Classes. 


THEATRE-WORKSHOP 
The NEW King-Smith Schoo] 


FACULTY INCLUDES 


Horton Foote, Vincent Donehve 


FALL SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER IST 


Acting Technique ® Dance ® Speech ® Rehearsal 


Group ° 


Design ° 


Make-up °* Voice 


Playwriting ® Productions in Playhouse 


Approved for Veterans under “GI” BILL OF RIGHTS 


Catalogue on Request © 1751 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. ¢, 


THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC Apry: 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 


STAGE © SCREEN @® RADIO © TELEVISION © SPEECH 
Day or Evening classes. Fall Term begins October Ist. Twenty First Year. 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Special Department for Children and High School students. 
Training under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a thorough 


background for Acting, Teaching, Directing. 


Former graduates are Steve 


Cochran, Dick & Joyce Van Patten, Skippy Homeier, Charles Crisp, Tally 
Brockman, Cameron Mitchell. Professional Summer Theatre and School. 


For catalogue address: Registrar, suite 181. Telephone ClIrcle 65-6467 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


THEATRE CRAFT BOOKS 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 


by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 


“It would be hard to say whether the thoughtful layman or the thoughtful actor 
would get more pleasure and benefit from this little volume." Stark Young, 


The New Republic 


An Actor Prepares 


by Constantin Stanislavski 
Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
“Expresses exactly the things that every 
actor must hove felt but been unable to 

express.""——John Gielgud, 7th printing 
$2.50 


Acting: The First Six 
Lessons 


by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form which stand alone 
in their field. “it does more to explore... 
the art of acting than any single volume 
fer years.""—John Mason Brown, 8th 
printing . . Sree oe 


Stages of the World 
Theatre Arts Prints 


Scenes and Settings. 100 plates, 84.” x 
11”. Published in two forms: As a bound 
book, $1.50. For notebooks and mounting, 
50 plates in 2 envelopes. Each envelope 
60c; complete cos ee 


Architecture for the New 
Theatre 


Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Essays and projects by Lee Simonson, Nor- 
man Bel Geddes, William Lescaze and 
others. American, Russian and Swedish 
theatres, plans and charts. Over 100 
illustrations. ae . .$1.50 


$1.50 


A Method of Lighting the 
Stage 
by Stanley McCandless 


How to make effective use of light in the 
theatre; an authoritative handbook for 
artist and technician. Belongs in every 
student's library of the theatre. Revised. 

$1.50 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19,N. Y. 


Order from your bookseller; or write to Theatre Arts for special class discount. 
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Intensive Training For 
STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO 


FALL TERM 
STARTS SEPTEMBER 30 
Formerly Mox Reinhardt Workshop 
Talent Scouts Cover Weekly Plays 

Approved fer Veteran Training 


Whe - 10°40. .an-G1-a2-@ ¢ 
SLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 


PRODUCERS ACTORS 
DIRECTORS, STUDENTS 


MASTER DIALECTS 


~ 


Easily, Quickly 


HSINYdS NOLOITvId : 


with , 
DIALECTON = 


No more missed opportunities 3 
because you can’t do dialect re) 
parts. Learn dialect easily, 3 
quickly, accurately with the 
NEW AUDIO-VISUAL 
METHOD of dialect 56 
instruction — DIALECTON. B 
x 


and women have become famous because they 
. Many have gained’ wore- 
fei parts for the same reason. With the Eurepean ¢y 
DALECTON you can master eight diakets — = 
MENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, RUS- = 
HAN, SPANISH, SWEDISH, YIDDISH. And you 
m be sure that your dialect is Greteetenely $3 
= atheatte. 


leera From Master Diclecticiens 


DALECTON brings dialects te you spoken by mas- 
tw. Each recording is checked by recognized stage, 
mun and radio authorities for accuracy and fidelity. 
You hear the correct dialect and, at the same time, 
tf DIALECTON Handbook illustrates the proper 
jeal and phonetic reproduction of dialects. 
_ Twe are ne tediows exercises, no lengthy rules te 
member. You learn as you listen—pleasantly and 
wh a minimum of effort. 


Only A Few Minutes Daily 


9 Win DIALECTON Discs, you learn in the shortest O 
pPaible time. Spend only Tv minutes a day, 
Serenience, with DIALECTON and you will master 
Galects. Best of all, this tested method costs you 
= than half the amount you would expect to pay for i.) 
instruction. The European Album (FRENCH, 
@AMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, SPAN- 
SH, SWEDISH, YIDDISH), together with the 

t » Costs you only fifteen dollars (plus tax). 
Authorities of the Hadio, Stage, Movie and Educa- 
teal Worlds endorse DIALECTON. 


NOLOITYId HONTYI NO 


‘ 
i 
' Limited Edition Ready 

A limited edition of European DIALECTON (first in 

i tries of releases) is now ready. By entering your 
wit AT ONCE, you assuré yourself of being among ° 
f& FIRST to benefit from this new, easier way of 2 
Setering dialects. Delay may mean waiting several 
g™mihs for a re-issue. DIALECTON can be an im- 2 
¢ytant stepping stone in your professional career. Fi 
j fate advantage of it, by entering your order now. 
Te run no risk. DIALECTON carries a money beck % 
Purantee. No money needed at this time. DIALEC- 
70N will be sent C.O.D. But your reservation for D 
— DIALECTON should be mailed at once— 5 


DIALECTON, Inc. 
250 W. 49th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


$15 


(plua tax). 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


GILMOR BROWN 


wRITE Be: 
TODAY COS 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE PASADENA 1 CALIFORNIA 


THE ARTILLERY LANE PLAYHOUSE 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


Openings for _Apprentices 


6-WEEK PERIODS WITH EQUITY WINTER STOCK 
INCREASE YOUR EXPERIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE OF THEATRE BY 
APPEARING AND WORKING WITH A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
CLASSES IN 
ACTING TECHNIQUE, SCENERY CONSTRUCTION, LIGHTING, STAGE MANAGEMENT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO STOCK COMPANY WORK 
A FEW APPRENTICES SELECTED TO CONTINUE 
WITH THE EQUITY COMPANY 


APPLY NOW: 


ACCOMMODATIONS h\.ADE AVAILABLE PATRICIA DUTTON, Producer 


WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 


Fall Stage Shows in New York open Sept. 20th for the winter. 
Applications and registrations will be taken every Monday morn- 
ing 10 a.m. to 12 noon. References required. Thirty-six weeks term. 


Coaching now started for The Women’s 23rd Annual International 
Exposition. 

See our Summer Stock stage shows at “The Little Barn Theatre, 1000 
River Road, Route 4, Teaneck, N. J.” Listing Apprentices names 
now, for next summer season. An early acceptance assures better 
assignments in stage roles. 


W sycott Productions Steinway Bldg., Room 616 
Television Theatre Studio, 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL , 

OF DRAMA & RADIO GOOD 1 ee 
32nd Year 







JACOB'S PILL 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC, 
TED SHAWN, Managing 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 


MEMORIAL THEATRI ey 


TEACHERS COURSE 


2 weeks starting Aug, 26 
Faculty: 
DR. ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 
DR. ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN 
MME. LaMERI 
TED SHAWN 
IGOR SCHWEZOFF 
Write for information 
FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager 
Box 87 LEE, Mag. 



























@ TELEVISION 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in + hy 
Effective Gocech, Personality and Poise. st HOO! OF rane 
Public Appearances while in training. 
Separate High School and Children's Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. 1 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 




















MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


 ACTING-RADIO 
DIRECTING | 

COSTUME and | 
SCENE DESIGN | 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A and MF. A Degrees 
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OLLOWAY 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATH 


THE SCHOOL 
of the NEW THEATRE 


@ A school of progressive 
theatre techniques for the 
actor and the playwright. 

@ Thorough training in the 
Stanislavski method with 
special adaptation for the 


commercial theatre. 
































Offering the finest and most comply 
\\ dramatic training in Northern Califoms 













Stage—Screen—Radio 
Television—Acting—Voice 
Fencing—Dancing—Makeup 


“APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ G. |. 
BILL OF RIGHTS" 





For Information: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre \ 


An acting company for the production Chicago 3, Iilinois 


of experimental plays 
Registration Sept. 2. 
Fall Semester begins September 23rd 


430 Avenue of Americas, New York, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-9411 


BRETT WARREN . . DIRECTOR 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
FAIRMONT HOTEL YUkon 0 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


MARJORIE DYCKE || Aliene 2° Theatte 


PRIVATE 50th Year. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, les tno, 
Lizebeth Scott, Una Merkel, Fred Astein, te 


SPEECH ||". sace. same 


















THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, 
Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel 
Wilde, and John Dal! among those trained. 


30th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


Dramatic Art - Voice, Diction ST 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES INSTRUCTION Vocal - Opera, Light Opera, Musical Comedy 
Productions for Talent Scouts LE Dancing - Ballet Russe, Modern, Tap 
Fall Session Begins VOICE Radio - Singing, Acting, Announcing 


Approved for Veterans 
Stock Theotre appearances, while training, & ie 


October 14 


Many successful students on DICTION Broadway successes, and new plays presented le 
Broadway, in Pictures and producers. 

Radio. 161 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. FALL TERMS OPEN SEPT. AND OCT. 
SATURDAY CHILDREN'S CLASSES WAtkins 9-5313 Separate High School and Children's Aanu | 


15 West 67th St., New York 23 meats 
on 9 Catalog Apply Secretary Montaire 


1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


RADIO 
SPEECH 
THEATRE 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to A.B. and A.M. degrees. P 
two-year courses in radio announcing ane 
dramatics. Script writing, production, par 
tomime, the public speaking and asso0- 
ated theatre and radio arts. 
Students play before metropolitan ovr 
ences in well-equipped thectre, and 
cast from network stations. Placemell 
bureau. 66th year. Coeducational. 
Write for literature 





























AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H, Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 

















For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 EMERSON COLLEGE 
CARNEGIE HALL ® NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Boylston T. Green, President 
i] | 130 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mas 
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E MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D 


Head of the School 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistont Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Compeny for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. ond M.F.A. Degrees 
For Informetion Write 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 


THe GEIGER ScHooL 


JOSEF G. GEIGER 
Director 


Radio, Speech, Drama 


Intensive course designed and 
planned for individual students 
Established 1912 
Register Now 
Professional or Cultural Courses 


ADULTS - CHILDREN 
15 West 73rd St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone TR 7-9197 


Actor 


COMPANY 


SCHOOL OF 


Drame 


Fall Term Begins OCT. 7th—17th Year 


STAGE ® SCREEN ® RADIO 


Acting @ Directing @ Make-Up 
Speech @ Body Rhythmics 
Theatre Workshop e@ Dramatic 
Literature @ Radio Technique 
Radio & Theatre Productions 


DAY OR EVENING COURSES 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Write For Details 


MINNIE GALATZER, birecto: 


64 W. Randolph St. Chicago, il. 


FEUER 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Intensive Training For 


STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO 


WINTER TERM 
STARTS JANUARY 27 


Formerly Mox Reinhardt Workshop 
Talent Scouts Cover Weekly Ploys 


Approved for Veteron Training 
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| jections on economic 
| grounds. 
| merging of 
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but it may perhaps be 
| tive. The 
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Britain Replies 


MOLLY 5S. SOLE 


AWYER FALK’S article, ‘A Young 
S Man’s War,’ in the July issue of 
ARTS found interested read- 
theatre group in 
Britain, a group which, for five years, 


has been ploughing a very small] but 
not altogether barren furrow over the 


| length and breadth of England. 


In America, community theatres, 
even though they be non-professional, 
are obviously on a large scale, with 
serious aspirations and achievements 
1 all departments; but, if Mr. Falk’s 
recordings are to be believed, they 


remain parochial. Education in drama 


| and stagecraft has also a solid place 


in the United States’ educational pro- 
gram. But again, if Joe Zimmerman’s 
article in the same issue is_ well- 
founded, that education falls between 
the stools of 


Here in England, people seriously 
concerned with the 
the theatre have been only too aware 
of the introspective nature of both the 
professional and amateur theatre, and 
the greater the introspection the more 
obvious the proof that, paradoxically, 


academy and reality. 


resuscitation of 


| in the theatre the times are inexorably 


reflected. 


Theatre 
achieve- 


National 
considering the 
ments of the nationwide 
highly dissatisfied. According to Mr 
Falk’s article, it wants decentraliza- 
tion; it wants its dramatic interpreta- 
tions to be of the highest standard; it 
wants the amateur virtues strength- 
ened by the professional technique. 
Its suggested solutions meet with ob- 


In America the 
Conference, 


theatre, is 


and practical 
It is even suggested that the 
the professional with the 


| amateur will strengthen neither but 
may kill one or devitalise both. 


But in England it seems to us that 
very developments are already 
noticeable. Among the ‘new approach’ 
groups in the British Isles, I can write 
in authoritative detail of only one, 
taken as indica- 
started 


a group of eight young 


Adelphi 


work in 1941, 


Players 


(Continued on last page 


LELAND POWERS 


ia (ele) Mme]: 
RADIO and THEATRE 
Comprenensive 2-year course 
in Radic and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION VOICE 

DICTION 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, 
Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hurt, Cornel 
Wilde, and John Dall among those trained. 


30th YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts LE 


Fall Session Begins 
October 14 
Many successful students on 
Broadway, in Pictures and 
Radio. 
SATURDAY CHILDREN'S CLASSES 
15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 


* Liahtedes 


Stan 


Here, in the nation’s 
leading theatre school 
' students gain practical 
experience in all 
phases of dramatic 
Here 


scouts of Broadway 


arts talent 
acllioMolils Malin Ancelle 
seek out new faces 
st the 


-frained 


from among 
w e | | 


graduates 


Write Today tor 


aimiistaelaulelilels 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of Theatr« 


33 S. El Molino Ave 
Pasadena 1, Calif 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


cinons, 


Music by yy 
Book & Lyrics by 0 cn nA sooo esr ein, 24 
Direned by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
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with John Raitt, Iva Withers, Jean Darling 
Eric Mattson, Norma Howard Jean bs asto 
MAJESTIC W 4ith St. Mats, Thurs. & Sat. 
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The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Ttook & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold David Betty Jane Ruth 
Keel °* Burns * Watson ° Weston 
ot. somes Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


5 iia cel 
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4 The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson present = 
= ALFRED LYNN = 
>LUNT - ae : 
= Mi n= Attractions now in New York, with | 
= LS, = a list of the plays that have closed 
= = , 
= dy by TERENCE RATTIGAN = {since the last recording. (Date of 
= Empire een sary natty Thurs., Sot. B | 2PeEning appears in parentheses afte? 
FM th Mr the ttle. 
ON THE BOARDS 
Lire with Fatuer (Nov. 8, 1939) now in 
its seventh year, this comedy of home life 


“ENCHANTING—BRILLIANT! y 
j f Lite . 


Vatts, Sat. Rez 


KERN AND HAMMERSTEIN’ : 


Show Boat 


Music by JEROME Ki 
Book and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Based on the novel by EDNA FERBER 
Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE 54th Street & 6th Avenue 
EVES. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 


=——l 


in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into 
an all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


Oxtanoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 


Tue Voice or THE TurRTLE (Dec. 8, 1943) 
John van Druten’s ingratiating comedy 
interpreted by Beatrice Pearson and Alan 
Baxter. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


Anna Lucasta (Aug. 30, 1944) Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
Negro cast. (Wildberg) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

CarouseLt (Apr. 19, 1945) a lovely and 
tuneful New England version of Liliom 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, gaily set 
and costumed by Mielziner and White 
with Agnes de Mille ballets and Mamou- 
lian directing. (Theatre Guild) 

Deep Are THE Roots (Sept. 26, 1945) an 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Gow, 
about white and Negro relations, soundly 
acted and directed. ( Bloomgarden-Heller ) 

Tue Rep Mit (Oct. 16, 1945) Revival of 
the Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert oper- 
etta. (Stone-Stromberg, Fr. 

| STATE OF THE Union (Nov. 14, 1945) @ 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 

Myron McCormick. (Hayward) 
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RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


IMPERIAL THEA. 45 St.. West of 
EVES. 8:30—MATS. WED. & 












“MERMAN’S A WOW!"_Chapman, News 





present 


“ETHEL MERMAN 


in @ New Musical 


el 


Music end Lyrics by IRVING 
Book re HERBERT ond DOROTHY Taek FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 








B’ 
SAT. ose 


ee 
LELAND HAYWARD presents ; 
1946 PULITZER PRIZE PLAY . 
RALPH KAY 


BELLAMY * FRANCIS, 


STATE : 


by HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE * 


with Myren McCORMICK + Minor WATSON 4 
* Margalo GILLMORE 


HUDSON THEATRE + 44th St. E. of B'wey * 
~*~ wr eewerttetk tht te 


Great and Unusual Films 
Presented by 
Arthur Mayer and Joseph Burstyn 
OPEN CITY 


Acclaimed One of the Great Films of our Times 
——— 


Francoise Rosay in 


PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 


wamediiiiices 
Arturo Toscanini in 
HYMN OF THE NATIONS 
{> 


MARIE-LOUISE 


First European Film to Win the Academy Award 








THE Pucitzer Prize Play 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
NOW IN 2nd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, N. Y.) 







MARY CHASE 
wn 


JOSEPHINE HULL 


me 
(HARRIS THEATRE, Chicago 


Joe E.Brown= 
“HARVEY® | 


MARION LORNE 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 


' 
OF THE ' 
UNION | 
THE COMEDY HIT ‘ 
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See for Yourself (continued) 


































“4 smash hit of enormous proportiens.” 
—_Werd Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


Dream Girt (Dec. 14, 1945) Betty Field 
daydreams her way through Elmer Rice’s 
amiable fantasy. June Havoc takes over 
the part Oct. 7. (Playwrighis’ Co.) 


SHow Boat (Jan. 5) welcome revival of 
the Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece. Sets, 
Howard Bay; choreography, Helen Tami- 
ris; direction, Hassard Short. (Hammer- 
stein) 


O Mistress Mine (Jan. 23) Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt provide superb 
entertainment in Terence Rattigan’s 
sprightly comedy. (Theatre Guild-John 
C. Wilson) 


Born Yesterpay (Feb. 4) Expert and up- 
roarious comedy by Garson Kanin, who 
also directed. Fine performances by Judy 
Holliday and Paul Douglas. (Max Gordon) 


Turee to Maxe Reapy (Mar. 7) the 
third and least effective of the Nancy 
Hamilton-Morgan Lewis musicals but 
with Ray Bolger and Brenda Forbes in 
top form. (Gilkey-Payne) 


Catt ME Mister (Apr. 18) bright, youth- 
ful musical satire by and about the re- 
turning G.I. With Betty Garrett and an 
exuberant cast. (M. Douglas-H. Levine) 


On Wurman AveENUE (May 8) Maxine 
Wood’s play about a Negro family in a 
white residential section. Paul Bowles’ 
music and Margo Jones directing Canada 
Lee, Perry Wilson and Will Geer. Closes 
October 5. (Lee-Marvin-McLain) 


Swan Sono (May 15) a Charles Mac- 
Arthur- Ben Hecht melodrama built 
* around a child pianist. (John Clein) 


The New Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


45th &., E. of Broedwey, CH. 4-4256 
Evenings, 8:40. Motinees, WED. and SAT. 2:40 


THE PLAYERS GUILD, Ine. 


Announces 


A REPERTORY COMPANY 


A full years program of classical, mod- 
ern and new plays to be presented at 
the Chapel Theatre, Great Neck, L. |. 


A limited number of apprentices will be 
taken on for each three months season. 
Personal Interviews Required. 

EQUITY COMPANY 
For appointment, write or phone: 
125 W. 7Oth St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone TR 4-7997 






Annie Get Your Gun (May 16) rousing 
musical with a book by the Fields, music 

. by Irving Berlin and starring the unbeat- 
able Ethel Merman. (Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein) 


















{[ceTimME (June 20) new Center Theatre 
skating revue. (Henie-Wirtz) 


HOW BEAUTIFUL 
UPON THE MOUNTAIN 


Map IN THE Ozarks (July 15) farce com- 
edy at its lowest ebb. (Pfeiffer) 


Tue Front Pace (Sept. 4) a revival of the 
Ben Hecht-Charles MacArthur comedy 
directed by Mr. MacArthur. With Arnold 
Moss and Lew Parker. (Stromberg, Jr.- 
Spengler) 


A Frac Is Born (Sept. 5) limited engage- 
ment of Ben Hecht’s pageant of Jewish 
history with Paul Muni and Quentin 
Reynolds. Luther Adler directed and 
Kurt Weill supplies incidental music. 

(American League for a Free Palestine, 


A History of 
JACOB’S PILLOW 


Lavishly Illustrated 
$1.50 per copy 


Order from 
TED SHAWN 


Lee, Mass. (Speretta. (Arthur Spitz) 





CLOSED 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21, 1944-Sept. 7, 
1946) 


ON THE SCREEN 


Henry V, Laurence Olivier’s transcription 
of Shakespeare into technicolor, which is 
not as far a leap as it might appear. A 
changing, colorful, lovely spectacle, mag- 
nificently spoken throughout. (United 
Artists) 


Open Crry, a compassionate measure of 
life in the Fascist shadow, a fiction film 
with documentary weight, enhanced by 
Robert Rosselini’s skilful direction and 
performances by Aldo Fabrizi, Anna 
Magnanij and others. (Mayer-Burst yn) 






STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 
Director 































IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Founder and Former Director of the 
New York ScHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


FALL TERM STARTS 
OCTOBER 7TH 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH — DICTION 
DANCE 
BODYWORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
CHORAL SPEAKING 
PUBLIC PERFOMANCES 





Because of the increasing number of 
Repertory Theatres throughout the 
country the need of young trained 
actors is growing. 


For this reason an 


ACTING REPERTORY GROUP 


has been formed to train advanced 
students, who will give public per- 
formances of new plays for one week 





in each month during the season of 
1946/47. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


151 WEST 54TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
CIrcle 5-9276 








DRAMA CENTER 


Full day and evening courses in: 
ACTING @ VOICE AND DICTION 
PLAY PRODUCTION @ STAGE MAKEUP 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS! 


Director: Nathalie Donnet 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Director: Peggy Cartwright 


Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. Lexington at 82nd, N.Y. 28, N.Y. AT 99-2400 


LEWIS SCREEN & STAGE SCHOOL 


Plan your acting career under guidance of the professional Broadway Director, 
Harrison Lewis. Classes limited to insure his personal supervision of 
modern methods. Little theatre productions. Special vocal dept. 
Girls-Club dormitory. Day & Eve. Fall term Oct. Ist. 

Send for free Booklet “‘W” which contains 
ten questions you should answer 
before becoming an 
actor. 


Special weekly rehearsal group for professional actors who are members of Equity or 
Screen Actors Guild. 


If you are not able to study in New York now, send for the book “LEWIS TECH- 
NIQUE of ACTING”, a complete text book on the modern method of acting. $2.50 


Address Secretary, Room 818, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 19. CIr. 6-2994. 


Z tamatic Wotkshoya ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


With Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 

DRAMATIC WORKSHOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 


ACTING @ SPEECH @ DIRECTING ©@ PLAYWRITING © DANCE © RADIO 
TELEVISION @ TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION 


Registration and Auditions Now s Fall Term Starts October 7 
For Information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci 5-7287 


ROOFTOP THEATRE 
























TAMARA | 


DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


WINTER SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 7 


Applications now accepted 
GEORGE A. BIRSE, Gen. Mgr. 


For Information: 


MORNING CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS O’ Neill in bs 


ydney 
BETTY ROLAND 
B' ALL accepted rules, the produc. 


tion of Mourning Becomes Elec. 
tra by the Independent Theatre jg 
Sydney, Australia should have sunk 
fathoms deep in its own misery at the 
end of the first week. The premiére 
came at a time when the city had 
been thrown into disorder by a para. 
lyzing strike which caused restricted 


——_——_—_———————- | tram and train services and a com. 


plete prohibition on the use of elec. 
tric light and power. 

In addition, Sydney was in the 
throes of the longest and hottest sum. 
mer ever recorded, with the tempera. 
ture well above the hundreds and 
humidity as high as 98 percent. By 
way of further handicap, the Inde. 
pendent is situated far out in one of 
the suburbs, and can only be reached 
after a long tram or bus journey. 

The curtain rose at 6:30, which 
meant that the tired business man had 
to forego his dinner and make do with 
a cup of weak coffee and an all-but- 
butterless sandwich at _ halftime— 
that is, if he was so lucky as to get 
near enough to the buffet to grab it 
before the bell summoned him back 
to his seat — and there he had to sit, 
hot, hungry and uncomfortable in 
order to survey the spectacle of un- 
adulterated human woe for five suffo- 
cating hours, with no fans to cool 
him, no light with which to read his 
program, and his ears assailed by the 
wheezing, maddening distraction of 


(Continued second page following 








Program signet for The Invisible Circus, 
a radio satire in play form by Sumner 
Locke Elliott, at the Independent Theatre. 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5834 








